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“FUSION with DIVERSITY 


was suddenly the conversation” 


INTRODUCTION to this issue— 


The organizational structure of the Congo Protestant movement is being exam- 
ined for adjustments. Protestant interest in Congo began the latter part of the 
19th Century. But efforts toward unifying those interests first emerged in January 
1902 when under the leadership of G. Grenfell, 34 missionaries representing seven 
different missions collaborated to discuss common problems. In 1911 a continu- 
ation committee was appointed to implement propositions of the first World Con- 
ference of Missions held in Edinburg in 1910. From this background emerged 
the Congo Protestant Council. The Council succeeded notably in establishing 
comity arrangements and government-mission relationships. From the outset, the 
CPC agreed that all Congo ought to be occupied. 


Cooperation in comity remained excellent even though the number of missions 
in Congo doubled between 1919 and 1939. The 1925 constitution provided for a 
standing committee on comity with no rules or function clearly defined. However, 
increasingly Protestant missions entrusted their internal affairs to the committee for 
action. 


Religious liberty in Congo became an acute problem when in the 1920’s the 
liberal political regime was supplanted by an ardently Romanist one. Until 1939 
the tension was constant and the Council dealt with cases of open hostility as well 
as hidden opposition by colonial officials. Roman Catholic missionaries were known 
to close Protestant schools, deny justice to Protestant natives, and terrorize chiefs 
who favored Protestantism. The Council pleaded the “Treaty of Berlin 1884-5” 
and the “Convention of 1919” as the basis of religious liberty in the Congo for all 
sects and nationalities. As late as 1942 it objected to the Colonial Administration’s 
refusal to recognize Protestant schools except for those of the small Societe Belge 
des Missions Protestant. 


By the mid 1930’s several missions began to use the name “L’Eglise du Christ 
au Congo,” (The Church of Christ in Congo) and some felt increasingly that 
organic unity might be advantageous. In January of 1914, a letter was circulated 
by the Church Polity Commission of the Council, seeking agreement on church 
discipline and broaching again the possibility of organic union. Cooperative church- 
es adopted a plan for common, transferable membership. 


In 1951 the CPC received a gift of land in Kinshasa from the government on 
which to construct a headquarters building. Efforts to establish stronger liaison be- 
tween the churches continued. In 1957 African delegates participated as full 
members of the Council for the first time. In January of the following year, the 
All Africa Conference on the church urged the CPC to transfer with rapidity the 
responsibility to Africans and to realize “one church.” 


The CPC meeting in April of 1960 in Ruanda-Urundi met reconstituted as a 
“Council of Churches.” It elected its first African President, Joel Bulaya for 1960- 
61. The churches which were full executive members were urged to form councils 
of a similar nature in their own areas. The medical committee strongly urged the 
formation of an Evangelical Medical Association. In 1965 the CPC accepted a 
draft revision of the constitution and placed it before the churches to study. A 
number of conservative missions formed an Evangelical Alliance. 


The Council’s official organ is the Congo Mission News, a bimonthly published 
by LECO. 


The 48th session of the Annual General Assembly of CPC held March 23-31 
at the Cultural center of Nganda-Kinshasa released pent-up feelings about a new 
innovation. FUSION WITH DIVERSITY was suddenly the conversation. Organi- 
zational machinery was established to work out details. The desire is deeply imbed- 
ded for fusion of the church into one unified organizational structure—allowing 
for diversity. What all this will mean is uncertain. A CIM board delegation to Con- 
go is scheduled for 1971 with this pending innovation as part of the agenda. 


Attempts are made in this issue of the Messenger to discuss some of the aspects 
of “Unity in Christ” with some reference to the urge for FUSION WITH DIVER- 
SITY in Congo. Congo is continuing to change and we seek to understand the 
process. | 

(Information gleaned from reports on the Congo Protestant Council including 
minutes of official meetings ) 








“We must be ready to encourage and 
participate in any union of believers 
which will cause the Lord’s will 

to be done today.” 


Nussbaum 





LET'S CLARIFY 
our APPROACH TO UNITY 


by Milo Nussbaum, president of CIM board, pastor 
of the Grace Mennonite Church, Morton, IIl., and 
former EMC Conference President. 


by Milo Nussbaum 


In the Bible, Christian unity is assumed much more than it is commanded, 
It seems to be a by-product of right living as is the case with freedom and peace. 
The Christian is commanded to “let the Spirit direct your lives, and do not satisfy 
the desires of the human nature” Gal. 5:16. This makes sense when we recognize 
that the Spirit and human nature move in opposite directions. When people follow 
human nature (even in the Church) “they become enemies, they fight, become 
jealous, angry, and ambitious. They separate into parties and groups . . .” Gal. 
5:20. Divisions between believers and other believers are quite different from those 
between believers and the unregenerate. The former is a sign of carnality and the 
latter a sign of spiritual discernment. 


If one is filled with the Spirit, if he is controlled by the Spirit, if he lives accord- 
ing to the Spirit, then the fruit of the Spirit will be evident in his life. Any life 
that is characterized by love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
humility, and self-control will not have much time nor inclination to fight or 
find fault with a brother. Even though one does not know the millions of other 
believers in the world, he may have perfect unity with them through a mutual 
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faith in Christ. The crux of Christian unity is not that we know each other but that 
we know Christ. Any two people who are close to Christ are close to each other, 
and the Lord is not pleased when two of his own look critically at each other. 
Nor can the Lord be pleased when the two are so enamored with one another 
that they forget about their Lord. Any selfish or ulterior motives for Christian 
unity cannot hope to have the Lord’s blessing nor to achieve the Lord‘s purpose. 
We must hear what the Spirit says to the Church. 


One of the last things that we could wish on the Church of Congo is the 
multiplicity of divisions with which we are acquainted in America. In fact, one 
wonders whether we with our background and present circumstance are even 
remotely qualified to talk to them about achieving unity. They may do better 
on their own. But if we love them in the Lord, we will want to share with them 
our lessons learned from our own failures. We have nothing about which to boast, 
and we certainly have no example to share. So it seems that the best we can 
do is humbly to turn to the Word and see if together we can discover what the 
Lord wants to say to us and to them at this time. 


All Christians (not only husbands and wives) are commanded to “submit your- 
selves to one another, because of your reverence for Christ” Eph. 5:21. It seems 
that we would have the same care for the Congo Church as Paul haid for the 
Churches under his care. In writing to the Philippian Church he said, “I urge you, 
then, make me completely happy by having the same thoughts, sharing the same 
love, and being one in soul and mind. Don’t do anything from selfish ambition, 
or from a cheap desire to boast; but be humble toward each other, never thinking 
you are better than others. And look out for each other’s interests, not just for 
your own” Eph. 2:2-4. 


Christian unity recognizes the Lordship of Christ. It does not use the Lord’s 
word as a pretext. It seeks to obey His will. Jesus said, “You know that the 
rulers of the people have power over them. This, however, is not the way it shall 
be among you. If one of you wants to be great, he must be your slave—like the 
Son of Man, who did not come to be served, but to serve and to give his life to 
redeem many people” Mt. 20:25-28. 


The only imperative for unity is that the Lord should be glorified in the serving 
of His people. We must be ready to encourage and participate in any union of be- 
lievers which will cause the Lord’s will to be done today. No other motive is big 
enough. 








“The human heart cannot be unified 


around anything that is human. The hu- 
man heart is made for God and only in 


Him will the instincts and aspirations 
of life be satisfied.” 
Troyer 


“they will know 


We are CHRISTIANS by our LOVE” 


by Lotus Troyer, CIM board member, former presi- 
dent and treasurer of CIM board, delegate to Con- 
go 1960, pastor of Smithville Mennonite Church.. 





In Christ is the one place, and the only one place, where we can find our unity 
in personal, group and social relationships. 

The Gospel was intended to unite, to heal, to make the world one. That Gospel 
has often been so changed that, in fact, it has been used to divide, to wound, to 
produce innumerable sects and to make the world more disrupted than ever. AlI- 
ways at the heart of the Gospel has been the fact that the Spirit founds life in love 
and therefore brings unity and produces brotherhood. 

Nowhere is the message more pinpointed and made beautifully clear than in 
Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount. We will find ourselves firmly rooted in the message 
of this Gospel if we mean what we sing when we voice the words of the song: “All 
unity will be restored, they will know we are Christians. by our love.” 

To provide the kind of justice that produces unity means that all must be leveled 
at the feet of Christ united to seek His will and to promote His kingdom work 
among all men. Jesus calls a peacemaker a child of God. To be a peacemaker is 
to be a mediator and a mediator is one who tries to bring parties at odds with each 
other together with a view of reconciling their differences. 

In the fullest sense, Christ is the only mediator between God and man but it is 
also true that Christ has committed to His followers certain powers of agents of 
reconciliation between both men and men, and God and men (II Cor. 5:18-20). 

That Christ meant clearly to teach that His followers were His representatives 
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among society is perfectly clear as we come to the Sermon on the Mount. They 
would not always be the popular element for they were to be prepared for perse- 
cution if need be. They are to be salt and light actively engaged in doing the work 
intended. By integrity of character the Christian is to preserve righteousness and 
promote justice wherever it is needed in the world. To do this, He has given to the 
Christian, weapons and methods which are wholly unique and not those of the 
world. But the Christian has the mandate to choose his own weapons. The power 
of the Gospel as revealed by God’s love is the strength of Jesus’ disciples’ method 
of meeting the enemy head-on. 


Let your light shine before men seems to be a clear mandate that the will of 
God must be done on earth as it is in heaven in seeing that justice and mercy are 
tendered to all of God’s children. It may mean that the Christian needs to raise 
such questions as to why it may be more inflationary to spend more money on edu- 
cation and not inflationary to spend more for sophisticated weapons systems. Or 
what is the proper order of priority in dealing with present urgent crises such as 
slums, public schools, poverty, pollution as over against billions being diverted to 
missiles? If we are one in Christ and we take this seriously then we cannot leave 
out the needs and concerns of our brothers in Christ in the Church in Congo, Japan, 
India, South America or anywhere else where we have been privileged to preach 
the Good News of the Gospel. Without these concerns in perspective, how can we 
think in terms of unity? 


The Golden Rule was never intended to be a material measure by which man 
could evaluate and determine his actions and his relations with his fellowman. 
The Golden Rule does not measure in inches, feet, ounces, pounds, seconds or 
minutes, man’s obligation to man. It is a moral rule of love that needs to be as 
flexible and adjustable as the needs of his neighbor and his co-laborer in Christ. 
It will mean that our brother in Christ becomes a partner and that as a fellowship 
we take Jesus seriously in His message of peace, brotherhood and sharing. 


There is a great gulf dividing sections of people all over the world. There are 
the rich and the poor, the privileged and the underprivileged, the strong and the 
weak, the dominant and the recessive. Is there a bridge to be thrown over these 
separating gulfs to bring any semblance of unity? It is only the spirit of Christ as 
embodied in the Sermon on the Mount that can accomplish it. Only as we see 
through His eyes, is it possible to see the infinite value of every single human life 
and the imperative for justice for all equally administered. 


Wherever the spirit of Christ comes, human life takes on new value and com- 
munity is drawn into a sense of unity of spirit and purpose. To do this means we 
need to pay serious attention to what Jesus calls the new birth. We are split per- 
sonalities and we take sides against ourselves. We first of all need to unite ourself 
into a new person in which the old personality is reborn, redeemed and unified. 
The human heart cannot be unified around anything that is human. The human 
heart is made for God and only in Him will the instincts and aspirations of life be 
satisfied. 








“Tt will not be a unity for unity’s sake 


that will draw the church in Congo to- 


gether and make it an effective force 
in society. Rather it will have to be a 


unity for the purpose that the Church be 
the Church as the Scriptures have out- 


lined it and as God has intended.” 
Wiebe 





REMOVING UNDERBRUSH 


by Allan Wiebe, former missionary to Congo, CIM 
board member, and professor of Missions at Grace 


Bible Institute. 


A leading missiologist today has said 
that “No continent challenges the Chris- 
tian genius, forces and dedication deeper 
than Africa does. Here all human wis- 
dom and resourcefulness exhaust them- 
selves.” The Congo Inland Mission to- 
gether with the Evangelical Mennonite 
Church of Congo and along with other 
missions and churches in that country 
must face and accept this challenge. We 
cannot be unaware of other forces such 
as Communism, Western secularism and 
Islam which are bidding for the heart 
and mind of the African. Who will final- 
ly give configuration to and become a 
guiding influence in the Africanization 
of the African? New Testament Chris- 
tianity now taking root in African soil 
must rise to the challenge. 

“Unity in diversity” in Congo’s Church 
is part of the answer. God, the source of 
all true mission and church activity, can 
accomplish it by His Spirit. It will not 
be a unity for unity’s sake that will draw 


the Church in Congo together and make 
it an effective force in society. Rather it 
will have to be a unity for the purpose 
that the Church be the Church as the 
Scriptures have outlined it and as God 
has intended. To accomplish this goal 
the Spirit of God must be in control. 
Unity and growth in the Church will re- 
sult as He works the soil and “eliminates 
the underbrush,” using Dr. Robert Guy’s 
phraseology. There are a number of 
false and half-true ideas and philosophies 
of mission and the Church that the Spir- 
it is seeking to clear away. Some of 
these ideas are old and others are of a 
more recent origin. They have all con- 
tributed considerably to the distorted 
image of the total picture of the church 
and missions. They have caused a dis- 
unity that needs to be corrected. Only 
as the Holy Spirit is given free expression 
to do His work will the undesirable ele- 
ments be removed. 

True to His God-given function, the 
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Spirit will bring to the Church’s remem- 
brance those things which Jesus has 
spoken and commanded: “As you go. . . 
disciple all nations . . . baptising them 
. . . teaching them to observe all things.” 
We must again focus renewed attention 
on the true nature of the Church. These 
basic biblical doctrines must be accepted 
as timeless and absolute. They represent 
the changeless elements in today’s rapid- 
changing world. These are universal 
church doctrines, not Western-imported 
ones. They constitute the invariable fac- 
tors in the Church as opposed to the 
variable. And all ideas and inactivities of 
the church and missions that would 
cause the centrality of these foundational 
biblical truths to be doubted and mini- 
mized must be removed and eliminated. 

There is a philosophy held by not 
a few well-meaning mission and church 
leaders today that the church has many 
instead of one primary function. This 
idea is producing much unwanted under- 
brush that is hindering the natural growth 
of the church. Just a casual look at the 
multitudinous mission activities around 
the world indicates very clearly that they 
are responsible for “choking-out” the 
church in many areas. It goes without 
saying that until some of these second- 
ary and tertiary activities are diminished 
or eliminated altogether, the desired 
progress toward the primary goal of 
the church will not be realized. 

But are not Christian activities of 
equal value? Are not all missionary en- 
terprises equally important? Were they 
not all necessary in getting mission work 
started and going in all missions in Con- 
go? It is true that churches around the 
world carry on many varieties of mission 
activities including medicine, education, 
church planting, seed-sowing, agricul- 
ture, literacy, leprosy work and a thou- 
sand other activities. And no one is 
proposing that these should be reduced 
to one activity and that now we should 
only preach the Gospel. However, as 
Dr. Donald McGavran has stated, we 
concur, that “Biblical authority demands 
that we avoid the broad road of consid- 
ering all actions carried out by good men 
as equally important to mission. Every 
branch of human activity ceaselessly se- 
lects the best.” 
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The primary goal of the church and 
its mission is nothing less than to win 
converts and establish churches. Giving 
every individual a reasonable opportuni- 
ty of “saying yes” to Jesus Christ is the 
one goal and aim of the church. All 
other goals are secondary, either min- 
istering to or growing out of this single 
primary goal. 

Dr. George W. Peters in speaking of 
the unprecedented opportunity and chal- 
lenge of Africa today suggests the un- 
imaginable possibility for and urgency 
of evangelism and indoctrination in that 
continent, but then he hastens to say 
that “The tragedy of the situation is 
that most evangelical missions are so 
overloaded with institutionalism that it 
becomes practically impossible to free 
personnel for the ministry of evange- 
lism.” As missions have retreated into 
institutions so the national church has 
consciously or unconsciously followed 
the example. Does not this situation call 
for a resetting of our priorities? Have 
we perhaps lost sight of our primary goal 
and now find the national church ideal- 
izing our practice as a mission of being 
occupied with “many things”? 

Institutional missions perhaps had a 
a place in the early stage of mission his- 
tory in Africa but it is high time that 
we removed some of the underbrush 
and settle upon our main goal by again 
stimulating energetic and wise evange- 
lism by our own example and encourage- 
ment. Let’s be ready to make radical 
changes in our personnel selection, train- 
ing and allotment. 

A second idea of mission that has its 
share of underbrush concerns itself with 
mission-church relationship. It is an issue 
in Africa that needs our immediate and 
serious attention. There is a wide variety 
of differences in the philosophies, atti- 
tudes and practices of missions in this 
regard. But it seems evident that the 
dual-entity philosophy and its twin, the 
paternalistic-type attitude on the part 
of the mission and/or missionary are 
totally unacceptable today. Nothing short 
of complete integration or fusion will 
be tolerated by tomorrow’s church lead- 
ers in Congo and Africa. 

To rid ourselves of this outmoded idea 

Continued on page 21 











‘““A culture consists of the ideas, ideals, 
criteria, and methods of a people as 
adopted and practiced by them. These 
may be related to basic truths or prin- 
ciples, or they may be only folkways of 
the group. Recognition of this fact 

and discernment of which is which, is 
requisite in assessing a given culture, as 
well as essential in finding how two 
cultures may be fruitfully related 

to each other.” 


Hartzler 


MIXING the CULTURES 


by R. L. Hartzler, CIM board member and former 
Secretary and President of the board, delegate to 


Congo in 1960. 


The problem inherent in the matter 
here under consideration assumed no 
small proportions for some of us while 
en route to Congo a decade or so ago. 
During a stopover in Ghana we had a 
conference with Dr. Baeta, head of the 
School of Religion at the University 
College at Accra, a graduate of Oxford 
and president of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. For two hours he spelled 
out the implications of white-African 
relationships and concerns from the 
African point of view, and finally said, 
“Well, it comes down to this, white folks 
can do missionary work among Africans 
for 50 years, to the African they are still 
queer people, they do things that just 
don’t make sense!” 

Shortly thereafter we had a conference 
of similar length with Dr. Thompson, 
then executive secretary of the Congo 
Protestant Council, a man of long expe- 
rience in that emerging country. As he 


neared the close of his survey of findings 
during the years and the then impending 
situation, he said, “Say what you will 
white folks can do missionary work 
among these people for 50 years, there 
will still be times when they will wonder 
just how the African mind works!” And 
here we try to deal with the issue of 
mixing the cultures! 

Analysis of the problem has to do 
with the matter of fundamental truths 
and basic principles in relation to a given 
culture, and then as different cultures 
confront each other. A culture consists 
of the ideas, ideals, criteria, and methods 
of a people as adopted and practiced by 
them. These may be related to basic 
truths or principles, or they may be 
only folkways of the group. Recogni- 
tion of this fact and discernment of 
which is which, is requisite in assessing 
a given culture, as well as essential in 
finding how two cultures may be fruit- 
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fully related to each other. 

But to do this is not easy. It requires 
that one be able to look objectively at 
certain emphases or ways of doing which 
he may have known and accepted his 
entire life. At a meeting of the Men- 
nonite World Conference some years 
ago, a representative of one of the more 
conservative groups, found himself in 
company with many whose practices in 
some outward respects were quite other 
than he had always espoused. But here 
he sensed a commonality in faith and 
spirit in light of which he viewed some 
of his emphases, and remarked to an 
associate, “It’s strange how when one 
gets over here, he sees that some of 
the things we have always stressed are 
only our own cultural patterns.” 

This was essentially our own experi- 
ence the first Sunday morning at one 
of our CIM stations, with people en- 
tering the church with wide variations 
of attire. Some were attractively dressed 
in typical Western fashion, both men 
and women, while some had nothing 
above the waist, and some of these with 
little more than a loincloth below. 
Naturally, the (to us) lack of attire 
came with what they had, and not in 
a mood of crashing conventionalities. 
And when they all joined with zest in 
singing the “songs of Zion,” the differ- 
ences soon paled in significance. 

A similar experience was _ evidently 
that of Peter in the house of Cornelius. 
Here were two traditional or cultural 
patterns pitted over against each other 
in bold relief, as the Roman and Jewish 
cultures were about as variant in many 
respects as could be found anywhere 
in the ancient world. Peter accordingly 
had plenty of ground for hesitation and 
uncertainty. But in approaching the situ- 
ation he had had a sense of leading, and 
when he saw. evidence of the Spirit’s 
unction and bestowal of God’s grace, 
he hurdled over all variances of -back- 
ground, race or culture, and acccepted 
members of a Roman household as fel- 
low Christians. 


‘But this was very much a person to 
person situation and when the move-~- 
ment ‘took on wider proportions with 
many Gentiles embracing the faith, some 
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general consensus had to be sought, 
and that was not easy. Could the mat- 
ter be resolved without sacrifice of some 
basic principle? Much depended upon 
the outcome. 

The complexity and significance of 
the situation may have been comparable 
to that faced by the church at one of our 
stations. Nearby lived the elderly chief 
of a very large village. He had shown 
himself favorably inclined toward the 
work of the mission among his people. 
The station concession had been secured 
with his approval, and the new church 
erected just off the concession with his 
consent. When the church was dedicated, 
he attended the dedicatory service and 
readily permitted his picture taken with 
one of the missionaries. 

There was reason to believe that he 
may have inwardly accepted the teaching 
of the missionaries, but he had two wives 
and said he loved them both. Also know- 
ing the sorry lot of an unattached and 
elderly woman in Congo, he said he 
could not bring himself to put either of 
them away. Result was that he never 
became an overt believer and member of 
the church. 


In the culture in which he grew up, | 


having more than one wife was entirely 
acceptable. In the Christian cultural 
pattern not so. Could any modification 
of that pattern be made without. sacri- 
fice of basic principle? The question 
is raised herewith to illustrate how in- 
volved and poignant the matter of mix- 

ing or relating cultures can become. 
Going back to the situation and prob- 
lem before the apostolic church, the 
matter came to a point of decision in 
the history making action taken by the 
so-called Jerusalem conference (Acts 
15). The difference in the two back- 
ground cultures was well known to all 
participants, and had long obtained 
among both Jewish and Gentile peo- 
ples. Firm attitudes were present on 
both sides of the matter. On what basis 
was any conclusion reached? On the 
basis of personal experiences, on the 
basis of God’s manifest will as evidenced 
by the bestowal of His grace and Spirit 
upon one as well as the other without 
regard to the very issue which divided 
Continued on page 21 
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“The idea is that a country cannot 
simply decide what another country must 
have and export this successfully. A 
desire must exist on the part of the other 
country for that which is available. This 
is basically true spiritually too. One 
does not simply ‘export’ a readymade 
system to another country... . 

Shelly 


BRIDGING the CHASM 


by Andrew R. Shelly, CIM board member and 
Executive Secretary of Commission on Overseas 
Mission of the General Conference Menn. Church. 


Four years ago I was astounded to find a very active “anti-automation” organi- 
zation flourishing in Bombay, India. Large billboards solicited support for their 
drive to prevent large-scale automation from coming to Bombay. What was their 
concern? While through modern technology it is possible to reduce the unit cost 
per article, it is also possible to sharply reduce the number of people who receive 
a livelihood through the production of products. The people in Bombay feared 
that through a rapid influx of modern technology poverty would be increased. 

How fast should modern methods be introduced in other parts of the world? 
Are the concerns of those in other parts of the world regarding the rapid influx 
of new ideas justified? Is there such a thing as timing progress? How fast can 
people make a transition from the old to the new? 

A sensitive aspect of our present dilemma is the gap between the “Haves” and 
the “Have Nots.” This gap, according to the most reliable sources, is increasing. 
Thus, according to a national Christian organization the per capita income in the 
United States is $3,156 while in a large part of the world it is $60. Humanly 
speaking this gap is too great. No explanation can justify some people earning 
fifty times as much as others do. 

If one could honestly say that the prosperity of some, compared to the poverty 
of others, is due largely to initiative, or lack of initiative, there might be slight 
justification. But, opportunities, climate, soil conditions, etc., are so very decisive. 
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In the last thirty or forty years serious 
attempts have been made to remedy 
some of the inequities in our world. Up 
to that time inequities were largely taken 
for granted. One of the most dramatic 
events of the 1960’s was the prevention 
of a great famine in India in 1966. 
The greatest armada of ships ever assem- 
bled in the history of the world rushed 
food to avoid the starvation of millions 
of people that year. Nations have be- 
come aware that we do live in one world. 
The emphasis now is toward planning 
together rather than for each nation 
to attempt to do something for another 
nation in a piece-meal fashion. The de- 
velopment of the World Bank is a step 
in this direction. 

However, we need to recognize that 
modern North America has not come 
to realize its responsibilities to the de- 
veloping parts of the world. The pace is 
simply too slow. Some secular writers 
point out that the United States should 
contribute an amount equal to 2 percent 
of its Gross National Product to partner- 
ship assistance to developing nations. 
(The Third World: Mario Rossi.) Arn- 
old Toynbee regards cooperative effort 
as normal for a family of nations. He 
feels filial relationship would suggest that 
brothers and sisters who are much more 
prosperous would come to the aid of 
those much less fortunate. 

Recently the writer was asked what 
he considered the most basic issue in the 
70’s. Without hesitation he stated that 
the church will need to consider pas- 
sages like Galatians 6:10 much more 
seriously. “So then, as often as we have 
the chance we should do good to every- 
one, but especially to those who belong 
to our family of faith’ (TEV). The ap- 
plication of the golden rule would sug- 
gest that we are not nearly applying the 
scriptural imperatives. 

The “gap” to which we refer is not 
only to be considered in relation to 
economics, but also the overtones in 
human relations. Perhaps a simple anal- 
ogy will help. Let us imagine a person 
is very ill. The medical staff is doing 
everything to bring relief to this sick 
person. The rapport of the patient and 
his family is good with the medical staff 
not because of the progress made in cur- 
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ing the disease, or even the prospect of 
a cure at all, but because of the realiza- 
tion that the medical people are doing 
all within their power to bring relief. 

On a larger scale we note that the 
basic issue is not the ability or lack of 
it to solve huge problems slowly or 
quickly, but rather whether all that can 
be done is being done. Knowledgeable 
people in the developing areas of the 
world are not convinced that those of 
us who have been blessed by history 
through prosperity are really doing what 
we can and reasonably should be doing. 
The writer in visiting in an area where 
there were very few workers compared 
to population remembers the pointed 
finger as a national pastor asked, “Why 
don’t you send more missionaries?” 

The “gap” is nowhere more serious 
than in the spiritual realm, Here there 
is no thought of paternalism, but rather 
the application of partnership principles 
at the optimum rate. As in the world of 
economics, so here the key challenge is 
the release of basic tools which makes 
normal progress possible. In one part of 
the world Bible Societies have estimated 
that it would take 350 years, if there 


were no births and deaths, to make it | 


possible for every Christian to even 
possess a Bible. Obviously this pace is 
too slow. 

Paul G. Hoffman has stated that for- 
eign aid cannot be exported. Rather it 
must be imported. The idea is that a 
country cannot simply decide what an- 
other country must have and export this 
successfully. A desire must exist on the 
part of the other country for that which 
is available. This is basically true spir- 
itually, too. One does not simply “export” 
a readymade system to another country. 
But the. ideal is to work together—tran- 
scending national, social, and racial dif- 
ferences—in determining what the prior- 
ities are and working toward meeting 
them. This requires as much spiritual 
grace as practical knowhow. 

Ultimately the issue is not the par- 
ticular type of emphasis, but rather it 
is the blend of emphasis which meets the 
needs of people in short- and long-term 
considerations. One of Ghana’s key peo- 
ple remarked that as important as tech- 
nology is, ultimately Ghana can catch up 
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in technological advance. However, the 
enormous contribution that the west can 
make to Ghana now will be to make 
available the spiritual resources partic- 
ularly as found in the Bible. 


It is this writer’s feeling that in the 
Congo we have succeeded to a greater 
extent than many other places in blend- 
ing the emphasis according to strategic 
need. For example, the liberation of a 
people depends considerably on literacy, 
literature, and education. LECO press 
is producing a tremendous amount of 
literature—using 100 tons of paper a 
year. But, it is startling to realize that 
in a recent year, although figures are im- 
pressive, that. only a little more than one 
page was produced for every person in 
the Congo! Ministries of agriculture and 
health services are very legitimate forms 
of mission. Good strides forward are be- 
ing made in seeking solutions to local 
needs and also longer term needs in 
training nurses and doctors. However, it 
must also be noted that a recent visitor 
to one of our Congo medical outposts 
raised the question: “But what does it 
take to make a hospital functional?” 

As we sketch the factors mentioned 
thus far, all becomes intensified as we 
realize the nature of current explosions. 
Dr. Bruce Merrifield has stated that 90 
percent of the total knowledge in the 
physical and biological sciences has been 
generated only since 1940 and will dou- 
ble again in the next seven years. Even 
within the Western world this issue 
presents staggering problems. Imagine the 
eighth grade dropout trying to cope with 
the surge of change! Dr. Merrifield re- 
fers to the “walking wounded.” Possibly 
they may be regarded as being almost 
permanently in an adolescent state. But, 
when we think of this explosion in rela- 
tion to a “developing” country the is- 
sue becomes compounded. All the wis- 


dom and sensitivity that the grace of 
God can bestow on us must be used. 
We must deal with all issues, fully co- 
operatively, at the levels as needed (as 
the layers of medical and educational 
work). 


All of this is beyond our wisdom— 
but not beyond the understanding of the 
Holy Spirit! What is “mysterious” to us 
is “known” to the Holy Spirit. As one 
reads the books of Acts (and other parts 
of the Bible) and also reads the con- 
temporaneous scene, one sees an unmis- 
takable “performance gap.” The late 
Willard Wiebe, former chairman of the 
Board of Missions of the General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church, used to state 
that 94 percent of the world’s Christian 
resources are being spent in behalf of 
6 percent of the world’s people. The 
irony is that the 6 percent already have 
so much physically and spiritually. But, 
suppose he was wrong: suppose 80 per- 
cent of the Christian world’s resources 
are spent in behalf of 15 percent of 
the world’s people, this would still be a 
scandal. The fact of the matter is that 
we are not nearly keeping pace with the 
normal opportunities in spreading and 
applying the gospel in our generation. 
Our pattern of individual and church 
life must be submitted to the Holy Spir- 
it for His scrutiny. We need to come to 
the place where it is not “we” and 
“they” serving, but a glorious “us” doing 
the will of God (1 Corinthians 3:9). 

Recently the writer, in preparation of 
an assignment, listened to recordings of 
sections of the New Testament. It seems 
abundantly clear that the church has 
scarcely “scratched the surface” in an 
understanding of what the will of God is 
for our times. The challenge is exciting. 
The opportunities are great. Response be- 
gins with each individual. “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” 
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RECONCILING the EXPLOITED 


by Elmer Neufeld 


For a thousand years, you, African, suffered like a beast, 
Your ashes strewn to the wind that roams the desert. 
Your tyrants built the lustrous, magic temples 

To preserve your soul, preserve your suffering, 

Barbaric right of fist and the white right to a whip, 

You had the right to die, you also could weep. 


You are aman like others. They preach you to believe 
That good white God will reconcile all men at last. 


The title assigned to me for this article 
assumes that there has been exploitation 
in Africa, that this exploitation also af- 
fected Christian missions, and that even 
now ten years after Congo independence 
there is still a task of reconciliation. 
Tragically all of this is true, and we in 
the west do not yet fully comprehend 
the extent of this exploitation, nor do 
we comprehend its full implications. 

The above lines from Patrice Lumum- 
ba, the first prime minister of the Congo, 
speak of the intensity with which the 
African has felt the exploitation. Lu- 
mumba immediately also observes how 
the exploitation has involved Christian 
missions, and he refers bitterly to the 
Christian message of reconciliation. 

In the west we would like to forget 
the whole epoch of European exploita- 
tion—of imperialism and colonialism— 
but we cannot. The cup of wrath is not 
vet full. We must realize that the last 
half of this millennium has been an 
epoch of European expansionism and 
exploitation, with withdrawal coming 
only toward the end of the epoch and 
even today not yet being complete. 

First of all, we have had a false view 
of Africa before the coming of the 
European. Africa in the fifteenth cen- 
tury was not a place of unlimited dark- 
ness and barbarism as depicted by the 
Europeans. There were large political em- 
pires, vast trading networks, developing 
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use of tools and industry (for example 
iron working), art and literature, religion 
and strong moral values, with vast re- 
gions of northern Africa under Islamic 
religious, social and political influence. 
This whole story of early Africa has 
been partially told by European histori- 
ans, but it will be more and more fully 
uncovered by the affectionate labors of 


black scholars who had earlier been cut 


off from their African heritage. Much 
obviously, remains untold. 

On the other hand, Africa’s experi- 
ence with the “civilized” and “Christian- 
ized” Europeans resulted in one tragedy 
after another. The modern European 
“discovery” of Africa dates back to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, espe- 
cially to the adventuresome Prince Hen- 
ry the Navigator of Portugal. Portuguese 
adventures around the continent began 
in 1415 with the capture of a north Afri- 
can post held by the Moslems. By 1441 
a dozen black Africans captured on the 
northwestern coast were brought back 
to Portugal as captives. In 1482 the 
Portuguese crossed the Equator and ar- 
rived at the Congo River, beginning im- 
mediately their work of civilizing the 
Africans and making Christian converts. 
But already in 1525 King Alfonso, him- 
self a Christian, wrote a tragic letter to 
the king of Portugal imploring him to 
put an end to the corruption and ex- 
ploitation of the African people by the 
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“AIl of this leads us finally to observe 
that our title is somewhat misleading and 
that our problem is not simply recon- 
ciling the exploited but that there is a 
problem of reconciling ourselves as west- 
ern Christians to the new situation in 
Africa. Historically insight will help us 
toward an understanding acceptance, but 
beyond that there is need for the 
abundant grace that we see above all 

in Christ.” 


Neufeld 





Elmer Neufeld, CIM board V. President, and chair- 
man of Commission on Missions of the General 
Conference Mennonite Church, professor of philoso- 
phy and African studies at Bluffton College. 


Europeans. In 1497-1498 Vasco da Gama 
finally rounded the South African cape 
and reached East Africa. But even on 
this journey the pillaging and destruc- 
tion of East African cities began and it 
was soon continued by the Portuguese. 
Thus begins the history of the African’s 
encounter with the Europeans. 

These early adventures were followed 
by a long period of European dominated 
trade along the coastal areas, climaxed in 
the Atlantic slave trade through which 
an estimated 25 million blacks were em- 
barked from Africa as “chattel” to be 
used by the white man. The horrors of 
the slave raids, the ruthless tearing apart 
of families, the deathly “middle passages” 
across the Atlantic, and all the other 
tragedies involved over nearly four cen- 
turies of using human beings as chattel 
are beyond description. The tragedy of 
the slave era is not lessened but rather 
intensified and complicated by the oc- 
casional practice of forcibly baptizing 
the black captives as justification for 
enslaving them. 

Finally, there is the period of actual 


colonization itself when the European 
bearers of the “white man’s burden” 
decided that they should govern over 
Africa. By the beginning of World War 
I the whole of the African continent, 
with the exceptions of Ethiopia and Li- 
beria, was under the domination of. sev- 
en European nations. 

Especially since the independence of 
Ghana in 1957, we have to be sure, 
seen revolutionary changes in Africa. 
Some 40 African nations are now in- 
dependent under African leadership. 
However, the colonial era is not over. 
Portugal still holds a military grip on 
her so-called overseas provinces, includ- 
ing Angola and Mozambique, and in ad- 
dition there are three large areas under 
racist white minority governments— 
South Africa, Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), 
and South-West Africa (Namibia). 

Add to all of the above the more sub- 
tle forms of exploitation which con- 
tinue even in the independent nations 
economically, politically, and militarily 
(called neo-colonialism by the Africans) 
and we have the broad outlines of the 
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legacy of exploitation that the African 
is seeking to overcome and that he will 
not yet let us forget. 


The Church and Exploitation 

But, you say, what does all this tragic 
history of economic and political ex- 
ploitation have to do with the Christian 
Church? Didn’t the Christian missionar- 
ies resist exploitation (for example, 
David Livingston)? Didn’t they come 
to the aid of the poor and exploited? 
Didn't they build hospitals and schools? 
Didn't they live among the peoples in 
isolated areas, patiently learning their 
indigenous languages? Didn’t they re- 
peatedly risk their lives for the Afri- 
cans? Didn’t they preach a liberating gos- 
pel of individual worth and human dig- 
nity? And hasn’t forgiveness, love, and 
resonciliation transcending tribe and na- 
tionality been found in the Christian 
churches? Thanks be to God that this is 
also an authentic part of the white man’s 
involvement in African history. It is a 
miraculous fact—largely a result of the 
modern missionary movement — that 
roughly a fourth of all the people of 
the African continent are associated with 
the Christian Church, approximately 75 
million out of 300 million, and even to- 
day the Christian Church in parts of 
Africa is growing by leaps and bounds 
unknown in the “Christian” west. 

Though we recognize the enormous 
positive contribution to Africa made by 
Christian missionaries at great cost, it 
is nevertheless the case that we as West- 
ern Christians working in Africa have 
been deeply implicated in the history of 
exploitation. We have repeatedly profited 
from the economic exploitation, we have 
utilized the protection and services of 
the colonial governments, even our mis- 
sionary work has at points been infected 
by western paternalism and western cul- 
tural ethnocentrism, and certainly the 
African has often experienced us (wheth- 
er rightly or wrongly) as fellow travelers 
of the western exploiter. I shall never 
forget a tense midnight moment in 
Congo when some of us were being de- 
tained by the military and the soldiers 
deeply incensed by another European 
turned upon me and said bitterly, “That’s 
your brother!” It is perhaps humanly 
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inevitable that we as Western Christians 
should have been deeply involved in 
the attitudes and experiences of exploi- 
tation, but at least we must today be 
aware of this fact. We are social beings 
who cannot stand completely outside 
of the historical movements of our time. 
The Bible clearly recognizes this when 
it speaks of our struggle against the 
rulers, authorities, and cosmic powers of 
this dark age. 

To take but one example of our 
thoroughly western cultural orientation, 
notice what was done almost throughout 
Africa up to present times in church 
music. Western hymns were quite literal- 
ly translated into African languages, 
these words were then sung according 
to Western music forms (quite foreign 
to traditional African music), they were 
eventually accompanied by Western mu- 
sical instruments (traditional instruments 
like drums were seldom allowed), and 
finally they were written down in books 
so that Africans who had learned to 
read might recall them mechanically as 
we do in the West (again quite foreign 
to African oral tradition). Last summer 
in a Kimbanguist worship service in the 


lower Congo I again realized how for- | 


eign some of these patterns are to tra- 
ditional African life. With much vitality 
and spontaneity they sang many songs 
growing out of their own experience 
(including a history of persecution), they 
used no hymnbooks for the songs were 
written in their hearts, they used tra- 
ditional instruments like drums, and 
they sang according to African musical 
patterns. This is not to suggest any 
malicious intent on the part of Western 
missionaries, but to remind us how thor- 
oughly indoctrinated we are to read his- 
tory from our own Western tribal point 
of view. 


Mission-Church Tensions Today 


What does all of this mean for the 
tensions that still exist in mission and 
church affairs in the Congo today—for 
the unreconciled aspects of mission and 
church life? It means that we must first 
of all try to understand ourselves and 
our African brethren in light of the 
histories in which we stand. We must 
try to understand that some of our own 
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Western points of view do not make 
sense in Africa, and we must try to 
_understand as far as possible how some 
of our opinions and practices appear to 
the African in light of his own past ex- 
periences. 

Thus when our African brethren say 
almost unanimously that they want fusion 
of mission and church organization in 
the Congo, we must understand that they 
are speaking from a long history in 
which a separate mission organization 
with its separate budget and direct chan- 
nels to America meant paternalism and 
foreign control. After all, the Christian 
churches in Europe and America don’t 
have foreign mission organizations stand- 
ing by their side wanting to help but 
insisting on separate organization. Why 
shouldn’t workers from America be an 
integral part of Congo Christian church- 
es, including church membership, just 
as a Mennonite family moving from 
Kansas to Chicago would transfer church 
membership to become completely in- 
volved in a local congregation? Dual 
Mission and Church organization has 


meant a kind of separation between - 


Christian brethren which the African 
has been taught to reject. Once an old 
African Christian expressed his puzzle- 
ment in this way, “How is it that when 
the missionaries came they taught us to 
be Mennonite Christians but the mission- 
aries themselves always remained ‘CIM’ 
rather than Mennonites?” I am grateful 
ta God that over a period of years the 
Congo Inland Mission has made long 
strides toward integration of mission 
and church. 

Or to take another example, when 
some Christian leaders in the Congo 
press rather hard for organizational un- 
ion of the many Protestant groups, then 
we must at least try to understand how 
the imported Western denominational- 
ism appears in the light of African 
history. Throughout the colonial era 
the European has used the practice of 
“divide and conquer,” drawing artificial 
boundaries across the African continent 
and then controlling the segments from 
Europe. Now the African has had a 
great dream of reuniting Africa under 
African leadership. Politically this re- 
mains largely a dream, but frustration 


of the dream is blamed heavily upon the 
European. Something of the same is 
true in church affairs. Protestant missions 
have imported roughly forty to forty- 
five church groupings into the Congo, in- 
cluding two Mennonite groups. These de- 
nominational groupings have sometimes 
been referred to as our Christian tribes! 
Frequently they make little sense in the 
African setting (as if they really did in 
the West). The differences are superficial 
and some of the Western theological 
overtones are not really clear. In any 
case, it appears that each Western de- 
nomination wants to retain a kind of 
control over its own segment of the 
Church, thus barring the way to a 
united church of Christ in the Congo. 
But we ask, doesn’t the drive toward 
church union overlook some of the 
problems of organizational bureaucracy 
and institutionalization of the church? 
And doesn’t it overlook some of the se- 
rious theological differences that do exist 
within the Christian world? Both of 
these are probably true. And yet we must 
be careful lest we be defensive of our 
western patterns. Are our denomina- 
tional patterns with their long history 
of church divisions so clearly within 
the will of God for His people? In any 
case, we must learn to accept the fact 
that in the present situation we should 
not and cannot impose our Western 
wishes upon the African churches and 
that the Africans will make their own 
decisions, including their own mistakes 
as we have made ours in the West. But 
by the grace of God they may also find 
ways of working together that put us 
to shame in our Western denominational 
churches. 

All of this leads us finally to observe 
that our title is somewhat misleading 
and that our problem is not simply rec- 
onciling the exploited but that there is 
a problem of reconciling ourselves as 
Western Christians to the new situation 
in Africa. Historical insight will help us 
toward an understanding acceptance, but 
beyond that there is need for the abun- 
dant grace that we see above all in 
Christ. 


Breaking the Chain of Exploitation 
Human history is a tragic chain of 
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exploitation and being exploited. Unfor- 
tunately even the African nations under 
black rule have and will continue to 
have exploitation, though now of a 
different kind. And even in the Christian 
churches under full African leadership 
there will be problems and sometimes 
animosities. And sometimes also in the 
midst of this tragic history the Christian 
missionary must bear the backlash feared 
by the old African in Alan Paton’s novel 
Cry the Beloved Country—that when the 
white man shall have turned to loving, 
the black man will have turned to hat- 
ing. But it is the claim of the Christian 
gospel that in the self-giving love of 
Christ there is grace that can break the 
chains of human exploitation and trage- 
dy. 

And as we sometimes look apprehen- 
sively upon developments in the Congo 
Christian churches, we should really 


take heart for God is surely at work. 
It is an act of God that there are Congo 
Protestant churches totaling roughly a 
million persons—and many more in the 
Catholic and independent churches—and 
these groups are still growing. We should 
be deeply grateful that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of Congolese Chris- 
tians who are committed to the church 
of Christ and deeply concerned about 
her future. We should be further grate- 
ful that they wish to continue a fellow- 
ship of service together with Western 
Christians, though clearly in ways dif- 
ferent from the past. We should be ask- 
ing ourselves in the West what we may 
learn from our African Christian breth- 
ren. And above all, we should have faith 
in God as we know Him in Christ that 
He will continue to build His church 
both in Africa and in the West. 








If you haven't already 


heard... 


CIM is making plans for a sixtieth anni- 
versary celebration in 1971. 


JOYCE STEINER, R.N., and sister to 
Dr. James Steiner left April 22 for Con- 
go to give approximately three months 
voluntary service in the Medical at Ka- 
londa-Tshikapa. 


ROBERT BONTRAGER, former mis- 
sionary to Congo and manager of LECO 
has completed his doctoral studies at 
Syracuse University and has accepted a 
teaching position at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, Kansas, beginning 
fall of 1970. 


JAMES E. BERTSCHE, CIM mission- 
ary and V. President of the Eglise Men- 
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nonite au Congo and Don Jacobs, East- 


ern Mennonite Board of Missions and 


Charities field director, traveled through 
South Africa for about three weeks of 
early April. Purpose of trip was to ex- 
plore new areas and possibilities for ex- 
tension of the African witness and serv- 
ice. Countries visited were South Africa, 
Botswana, Zambia, Tanzania, and Rho- 
desia. A full report of this trip will be 
forthcoming. 


WILLIAM G. KENSINGER, missionary 
to Congo January 1919- April 1922 and 
November 1923-September 1925, recent- 
ly residing in Portland, Oregon, passed 
away April 1, 1970. Services were con- 
ducted at The Chapel of Riverview Ab- 
bey with Rev. John R. Siemens, pastor 
of Hinson Memorial Baptist Church in 
charge. Burial was in Riverview Abbey 
Mausoleum of Portland. 
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Mixing the Cultures 
Continued from page 12 


and threatened. They found themselves 
in the same situation as Peter confront- 
ing Cornelius and his househoeld, “Who 
was I that I could withstand God?” 

This is the sort of thing which our 
church leaders, white and black, in Con- 
go will no doubt encounter more fre- 
quently as time moves on. Obviously we 
cannot, nor should we even attempt 
to offer solutions at this long range. 
But we can, and should fervently uphold 
them in prayer, so that as from time to 
time significant decisions are made, they 
can with confidence say, “It seemed good 
to the Holy Spirit, and to us” (Acts 15: 
28): 


Removing Underbrush 
Continued from page 10 


will not be as difficult as it seems if we 
will recognize it as an organizational and 
not a theological issue. It does not affect 
our theological position and need not 
affect our fellowship in the Lord. As we 
yield to the Spirit of God He will pro- 
vide the wisdom, grace and humility re- 
quired to find and follow the way of the 
Lord in this critical issue that has caused 
much unnecessary estrangement among 
brethren and churches. We must keep 
trusting the Lord for patience and prac- 
tical answers as mission leaders and mis- 
sionaries on the field with national lead- 
ers face the problems of organization 
and administration. Continued on page 24 
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Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
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Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
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On the Field 


ETEK 
B. P. 4742 
Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 
Rev. and Mrs. Richard L. Steiner 


IMCK Tshikaji 

B. P. 619 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Hulda Banman 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 


IME 

Kimpese via Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 

' Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
Tina Warkentin 


LECO 
B. P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 


CIM Hostel 
B. P. 4081, Kinshasa II 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 


LIPROKA 
B. P. 900 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. & Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


STUDIPROKA 
B. P. 700 
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The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 
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REMOVING UNDERBRUSH 


Continued from page 21 


The indigenous church principle in its 
traditional definition as self-supporting, 
self-propagating and self-governing, has 
had many and varied proponents through- 
out the history of modern missions. Un- 
less we give adequate cultural and scrip- 
tural consideration to the thousands of 
individual local church situations and 
conditions, only confused thinking and 
frustration on the part of both the mis- 
sion and the church will result. It is 
impossible that one specific general pat- 
tern of the indigenous church will pro- 
duce the intended fruit in all churches in 
one country, mush less in one continent 
or in all unchurched areas of the world. 


na 46526 


A national church in one location in the 
world may need wise counsel and assist- 
ance in administration much longer 
than some other church. Likewise, the 
financial help another church or group 
of churches need may extend over a 
longer period of time than anticipated 
at first. What we need to be concerned 
about is that the younger churches around 
the world enjoy a virile freedom that 
comes by national Christians being them- 
selves and resulting in a natural and 
fruitful ministry. Neither can we any 
longer ignore the help requested by 
countless independent churches which 
have severed relationship with mission- 
administered churches. God by His Spirit 
will guide open-minded mission leaders 
to do what is best for the entire Body 
of Christ around the world. 


Maybe you started reading from 
the beginning 


but if not, this is to call attention to the thrust of this 


issue. 


It will take more than casual reading to grasp the con- 
tent of much which is written. The writers have been 
requested to consider some of the real nitty-gritty con- 
text of the Congo relationship. 

Evangelism, education and service programs fail to 
serve an adequate purpose without an understanding 


of the sub-surface problems. 


The topics have been assigned and hopefully this issue 
can be used in study groups where a real coming to 


grips with vital issues is done. 


Responses from readers or study groups will be ap- 
preciated. We need to be increasingly aware of our 


responsibilities. 
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How does one know which message is truly 


the MESSAGE of LIFE? 


by Leona Schrag 


Riots, demonstrations, strikes, and wars—these are the issues which make up a 
major part of the reports of life as it is lived in this area. 

On every hand people are offering what they feel is the message of life for our 
time. Yet often these messages present suggestions which are exact opposites. How 
does one know which message is truly the message of life? 

The One in whom life originates gives this description of life. He says, “And 
this is LIFE ETERNAL: for men to know you the only true God, and to know 
Jesus Christ, whom you sent” (John 17:3). Herein lies our message of life. 


A Message of the True God 


It is a message of the true God and Jesus Christ. Visiting in an African village 
one often sees a tiny spirit house built near to an African home. Food is placed 
outside the house to feed the spirit who lives there. Other fetishes are also evident 
in the village or worn by the people. 


A Message of Deliverance 


The message of the true God is a message of deliverance from the fear of spirits 
and false gods. Deliverance because the power of Jesus Christ surpasses the 
power of the evil one. Only the power of God can break these chains of bondage 
and fear. 

A Message of the New Covenant 


It is a message of the new covenant. The old covenant has been fulfilled in the 
new covenant. Jesus Christ has been offered once for all as the supreme sacrifice 
for sin. His blood is sufficient to cover all sin. No other sacrifices are required. 
No other sacrifices are accepted. Jesus Christ, our High Priest, having been truly 
man understands us perfectly and knows how to intercede for us. Moreover, 
through His blood He has opened the way whereby we, as priests of God, can 
enter into the holiest. 


Message Crosses Cultural Barriers 


This is a message which crosses cultural barriers. One cannot deny that there 
is a “cultural gap.” A girl pounding manioc at the mortar, a woman with a huge 
pan of wood on her head and her baby tied on her back, a family seated on the 
ground around the common bowls eating their meal of mush and greens, are all 
reminders of the differences which exist. 

Yet perhaps these differences are sometimes overemphasized. Often the same 
basic issues bring joy, anticipation or sorrow to people of any culture. In a recent 
meeting of the officers of the youth group of the local church, the question was 
raised, “Why aren’t the young people represented with delegates from our group 
on the church council?” It was decided a letter should be sent to the council 
requesting representation. 


Can you imagine my surprise when 
in my Tshiluba study I found that to 
state what the vocation of a writer is one 
says, “Tshiebe nkufunda.” In a literal 
translation that says, “Your thing is to 
write.” 


Nowhere however, do the people of 
every culture have more in common than 
in the realm of unchangeable laws of 
God. When God says, “All men have 
sinned and are far away from God’s 
saving presence,” (Rom. 3:23) or again, 
“Everyone who calls on the name of the 
Lord will be saved” (Rom. 10:13), it is 
a message which knows no cultural bar- 
riers. 


Message of Growth 


This message of life includes a message 
of growth. Without denying or in any 
way diminishing the importance of birth, 
we recognize also the great need for 
growth. When a person is born into the 
family of God he needs to be nurtured 
and fed so that he may become a mature 
person in the faith. This is one of the 
great tasks of the church in Congo or 
elsewhere. 


In the recent Christ-For-All program 
carried out in Congo, many, many made 
professions of faith in Jesus Christ. 
We rejoice in those births but we must 
also realistically face the responsibility 
of now nourishing and helping these 
individuals that they may know the real- 
ity of the abundant life in Jesus Christ 
and that they in turn may share this 
message with others. 


The helps which are so taken for 
granted in the Western world—doctrinal 
books, devotional books, commentaries, 
etc.—are extremely limited or nonexistent 
in the African languages. This gives add- 
ed importance to the education programs 
of the church. Since the opportunities for 
personal study are limited, the training 
and education of its members rest more 
heavily upon the church. 


Planted with All in Mind 


Because the message of life is for 
every age level, the educational program 
of the church needs to be planned with 
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all in mind. In l’Eglise Mennonite au 
Congo (The Mennonite Church of Congo) 
there is presently a real need for a 
strengthening of the educational program 
for children and young people. This in- 
cludes the development of materials with 
which to carry on such a program. There 
are Sunday School lessons for the year 
published for the adults. Hopefully in 
the not too distant future we will be able 
to make such available on other levels 
as well. The month of August is Daily 
Vacation Bible School time. Special ma- 
terials have been printed to aid the teach- 
ers in this outreach. Student workbooks 
etc., are not included. Religion is taught 
in the E.M.C. schools but here again, 
particularly in the beginning classes, more 
materials are needed. 


Not only is this message for all ages 
but also for the various literacy levels. 
From the educated comes the demand 
for reading materials. The ministry of 
literature is a very important one. Short- 
ly after we came to Mutena people asked 
if we had Bibles to sell. In about four 
and one-half months we sold over 100 
Bibles and 300 New Testaments. 


The uneducated too need to hear the 
message of life. This can be accomplished 
by organized services, in personal con- 
tacts or as others read to them. Baba 
Wona, an old woman who had no educa- 
tion, often expresses her joy in the 
Lord with a song as she walks down the 
path. 


Live the Message 


The message of life is a lived out mes- 
sage. This thought is well expressed in 
the words of the song writer when he 
says, “What you are speaks so loud that 
the world can’t hear what you say.” Ev- 
ery day in our contacts with others we 
communicate a message. We do well to 
ask ourselves, “What message do others 
read as they watch my life? Do they 
read the message of life as it is lived un- 
der the control of the Holy Spirit?” 


A Challenged Message 


Finally, this message of life is a chal- 





MESSAGE and METHOD 


IT’S SO CONFUSING! 


Leona Schrag aptly raises the question—“How does one know which message is 
truly the message of life?” 


The Scriptures have been questioned. But obviously no one has emerged with 
anything other that has an authoritative ring. So much change is taking place that 
has little more meaning than change itself. 


The basics of justice, morality, integrity and reality centered in God through 
Jesus Christ are unalterable. Our understanding of such can be enlightened. Our 
responses to such can be refined. 


They must find methods of expression in each culture. Americans would obvi- 
ously resist Congolese culture—perhaps with vehemence unexcelled. Why shouldn’t 
Congolese and others resist the American way? 


But there is a universal biblical way. God’s laws are not ethnic nor provincial. 
They are for universal application. 


This issue of the Messenger is an attempt to raise some of the problems to help 
us find our way in intercontinental Christian fellowship. Each article has been 





assigned and touches on different aspects of the problem. 


lenged message. Satan does not want this 
message proclaimed. He does not want it 
to be lived out in the lives of people 
around the world. Congo is no excep- 
tion. Satan works hard to keep people 
from accepting this message of life and 
to bring defeat into the lives of Chris- 


—Editorial 


tians. Therefore we need to pray that 
the power of the triune God will defeat 
the power of Satan and that many will 
know the joy of the abundant life in 
Jesus Christ. 

(Scripture references are taken from Good 
News for Modern Man.) 


“Whatever the method of witness, we as workers in Christ's kingdom must 
remember what Daniel learned when he was required to bear witness as a 


prisoner in a strange land.” 


ZOOK 


MESSAGE - with a Purpose 


The 10th anniversary of the indepen- 
dence of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo marked a new chapter in the life 
of the country where the Mennonite 
Church has worked for 59 years. The 
church has been established, schools are 
functioning at increasing levels of learn- 
ing, medical workers are improving their 
skills and agricultural projects have pro- 
vided new ways of self-support with im- 
proved nutrition. Changes have been 
rapid during the decade with deepening 
expressions of nationalism and self-suffi- 
ciency. The church has found itself sur- 
rounded by change in leadership, expres- 
sion of worship, means of support and 
new challenges to reach into needy un- 
touched village and city areas. 


Progress Evident 

Progress was very evident in the large 
independence day parade in Luluabourg 
when I watched thousands of students 
from many types of schools march by 
the viewing stands. A herd of cattle was 
driven by, a road grader and a huge 
ONE-PASS road building machine were 
shown. Various scenes depicting a sten- 
ographer in her office, electronics repair 
teams at work and groups of artisans pre- 
senting the crafts of the region, stressed 
the deep desire for advancement of many 
Congolese youth. I couldn’t help but 
compare the ways of activity to the 
level. of performance we found when my 
parents came to Congo in 1939. 

Our nursing school, the Institute Medi- 
cale Chretien du Kasai, was represented 
by over 50 students in the parade. Jeanne 
Zook and Hulda Banman marched with 
other professors at the head of the class- 
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by John E. Zook, M.D. 


es. The contingent of students from the 
Ecole Unie de Theologie, (some of the 
students are Mennonite), emphasized the 
training of pastors and pointed to the im- 
portance the church must place on lead- 
ership that has ability to survive in the 
days ahead. 


Transition Evident 


I believe we are passing from the 
period of institutionalized mission witness 
into a local or individual type of ex- 
pression and witness. The church in 
Luluabourg, that was started entirely by - 
lay people is an example of individuals 


- seeking to provide a witness that was not 


implemented by the central church or- 
ganization. The laymen must and will be 
increasingly involved in church leadership 
bringing unpaid initiative and energy in- 
to play in the development and sustain- 
ment of the church. This is especially 
true in the city which has become, like 
so many places in the world, the largest 
mission field. The overseas church work- 
er is having to reorient himself to a 
concept of individual action in witnessing 
as compared to the previous way of the 
missionary working within and as a rep- 
resentative of a mission organization. 
In fact, mission organization as it is 
known today will probably become in- 
creasingly rare while the need for conse- 
crated individuals to work and witness 
in what may become increasingly difficult 
situations will likely increase rapidly. 


Reminder—It Was God 


Whatever the method of witness we 
as workers in Christ’s kingdom must 








remember what Daniel learned when he 
was required to bear witness as a prison- 
er in a strange land. It was God that 
brought Daniel into favor and tender love 
with the prince of the eunuchs (Dan. 
1:9). It will only be as God prepares 
the hearts of men that there will be 
fruit unto salvation. Our organization 
may change, methods may be different, 
but God’s work and power are unchang- 
ing and are an absolute necessity for any 
task done for Him. Daniel purposed that 
he would bear witness in perhaps the 
only way that was possible for him, 
that of refusing to eat meat offered to 
idols or drink the king’s liquor. God did 
the rest. This must also be our course of 
action. This means that the examination 
of a seriously ill patient, talking with 
relatives, working with nurses or stu- 
dents must be considered as potential 
opportunities for witness that God has 
prepared by bringing the overseas worker 
into special favor and tender love with 
the individuals he meets. Our message 
will be effective if it is under God’s 
guidance and blessing! 


Underlying Purpose 

The purpose of serving in Christ’s 
kingdom must ever have the eventual 
result of men coming to know Christ as 
Savior and Lord. God will use whatever 
talent we have if we make it available 
to Him. Daniel could only say “no” to 
a demand and yet God brought him into 
favor with a negative attitude. The most 
impossible situation can be a channel 
that God has prepared to bring glory to 
himself. 

Medical work in Congo often seems 
an impossible situation. Inadequate or- 
ganization, poor working conditions, and 
unfaithful workers are often taken as a 
sign that doing God’s work is impossible. 
Anyone of our doctors has problems that 
would make many men quit before the 
sun went down. Yet God crowns the 
difficult hours with periods of special 
favor and tender love by some individu- 
al and that makes the work worthwhile. 


Zook’s Schedule 


Luluabourg, a city of 400,000 people 
located in the heart of Congo and with- 
out a mission hospital, has become my 





Mission trained nurse 
and his patient. 


special sphere of activity. I am the only 
General Surgeon in the city that has a 
total of only 12 doctors. Many of the 
surrounding areas are also without ade- 
quate surgical coverage. Last week I had 
a man with a five day history of strangu- 
lated hernia requiring intestinal resec- 
tion who was brought in after a three 
day truck ride. Every day I have to tell 
people at the end of a long hard period 
of work that I don’t have time to see 
them and they will have to wait until 
later. A person could easily become over- 
whelmed by the size of the problem of 
medical care. The only way one can work 
effectively is to try to see God’s hand 
at work. When there is almost no carry- 
ing out of postoperative orders, no medi- 
cations or intravenous fluid in the hos- 
pital; no anesthetic available except for 
the few ampoules that I carry with me; 
discouragement becomes a nagging bed- 
fellow. Then the smile of someone get- 
ting well, the handshake of Mr. Con- 
stantin Lupapa, who three months ago 
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was a living skeleton and has since gained 
30 pounds after a stomach operation, or 
the cheery face of Martha, who, after 
four years of operations by many doc- 
tors has finally had a correct diagnosis, 
proper surgical care and is beginning to 
walk, make the favor and tender love 
of God shine through the difficulties. 


Response to God’s Work 


We began working in the 700 bed 
hospital in Luluabourg about five months 
ago and already we see a very ready 
response to God’s work. New Testaments 
of Tshiluba, Lingala and French are 
asked for daily by patients, nurses and 
workers. God has brought Baba Ngalula 
Naomi, the widow of pastor Musungu- 
made Joseph, who went with her husband 
to Mukedi station with the first mission- 
aries in the 1920’s, to us. She has found 
many occasions to pray with patients, 
read the word of God to them and pro- 
vide some small physical comfort. We 
still would like to have a chaplain for the 
hospital and daily worship services. Mr. 
Samuel Longo, a nurse who just returned 
from the U. S. after a year of work in 
an intensive care unit, has taken a real 
load of the postoperative care from our 
shoulders and provided an example to 
other nurses of improved care. 


I am especially interested in the rela- 
tionships that are being established with 
the four Congolese physicians in the city 
and we are encouraged by the opportu- 
nities to teach surgery as well as bringing 
an atmosphere of understanding and co- 
operation between us. This is perhaps one 
of the greatest challenges of my life as 
these men are exposed to God’s action 
in my life. 


Another of our family concerns is the 
church in the city. The suburbs are mush- 
rooming and masses of people are often 
without a church or witness in their area. 
Jeanne and I enjoy the opportunity of 
working in the church and helping in 
their projects. 


We are also very much involved with 
the lives of our students of nursing here 
at the Institute. Both Jeanne, who is the 
director of the school, and I are involved 
in teaching so we come into close con- 
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“In our method and presence 
among our Congolese brethren, 
there must not be anything that 
smacks of cultural, race or 


national superiority.” 


Don UNRUH 


tact with the students. The chapel services 
which we often lead and the classroom 
experiences are golden opportunities for 
God to work in the hearts of each one 
of us during the years we are together as 
students and teachers. 


Our message may only occasionally be 
from the pulpit but God uses the phys- 
ician, the teacher, the pastor, the farmer, 
the pilot or mechanic to move men to 
make room in their hearts for tender love 
and favor that God alone has given 
them. There may be new methods of 
work, new relationships, new means of 
expression of our faith, but always God 
is working in the heart of man to bring 
forth the beautiful fruit of His grace that 
expresses itself to us in many ways. 





“Have you ever tried to imagine how a person might react to hearing the 
claims of a foreigner, a stranger to the family, to the community, and even 


to the country?” 


V. J. SPRUNGER 


MESSAGE - - with a Strategy 


Missionaries have good news to bring 
to any person in the world who has not 
yet heard the message of the love of 
God and of His plan of salvation. It is 
to bring this good news to unsaved peo- 
ple that missionaries are sent out by 
churches via their Mission Boards. How 
can this message be conveyed to those 
who have not heard it? 

Have you ever tried to imagine how a 
person might react to hearing the claims 
of a foreigner, a stranger to the family, 
to the community, and even to the coun- 
try? Such a person ordinarily would have 
many odds against achieving any success 
since he would appear to be an impostor. 
This is the position in which the foreign 
missionary finds himself if he is a pio- 
neer. Fortunately we are not pioneers in 
the sense that we as Americans or Cana- 
dians are now known to the Congo. 


Find an Existing Base 


According to psychology of education 
it is essential to find an existing knowl- 
edge or belief upon which to build when 
teaching new truths or facts. In the 
Congo we have such premises with which 
to start. The Bantu people believe in 
continuing existence after the death of 
the physical body. They live in a spirit 
world, the spirits of those who lived 
before them. Many of their beliefs (su- 
perstitions to us) are based on the exis- 
tence of the spirits of their ancestors. 

Then our message of God as Creator 
also fits into the Bantu philosophy of 
life. They have a name for a Supreme 
Being, however this name will vary in 
the various Bantu languages. The Apende 
call him Maweze. 


by Vernon J. Sprunger 


We present God as the Creator who is 
interested in His creation, of which man 
is the center and who has fallen into 
sin, but God is interested in his re- 
demption and has made a way of salva- 
tion available to whomsoever will accept 
it on a personal basis. 


A Different Ethic 


The Bantu people have a different code 
of ethics because their culture is differ- 
ent. To be able to deceive someone in 
order to gain a point is not considered as 
wrong. Stealing is not considered as be- 
ing so bad unless you are found out. 
The shame and the sin are in the fact 
that you were not clever enough and 
so were found out. When found out the 
punishment was very severe especially 
on repeated offences. Perhaps we could 
compare this with the Western culture 
when we consider our behavior on the 
highways. How many of us feel a sense 
of guilt when we do not stop at a 
‘STOP’ sign because there is no cross 
traffic in sight? Is that not breaking the 
law? 

What we need to do is point out that 
breaking the law (the Ten Command- 
ments) is sin and wrong. 


Working Toward 
Indigenous Witness 


In the first few decades of mission 
work here in Congo, it was the foreigner, 
the missionary who alone proclaimed the 
message. The Congolese had not heard 
it before, so there was no one other than 
the missionary who could present it. 
The only way to communicate it was for 
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the missionary to learn the language 
of the people that were to be reached. 
This took much study and daily con- 
tact with the people of the land. It was 
essential to “live” the message as well 
as to “tell” it. To alleviate suffering where 
possible was living the message. Medi- 
cines were dispensed and many were 
helped. This was the beginning of the 
medical work. It was a means of building 
confidence that the missionary was here 
to help, was here as a friend. 

The children of believers were taught 
to read and write, and gradually a desire 
to be taught developed. In the early days 
there was a lack of unanimity in the 
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matter of having schools. Some felt that 
only believers should be enrolled, where- 
as the majority of the missionaries felt 
that the school is an opportunity to reach 
the youth of the land. Today we do not 
have enough teachers nor schools to en- 
roll all the available students. Religion 
is taught as part of the school program 
in all classes, the course being arranged 
by the church and mission leaders. 
From Real to Mechanical 
Somewhere along the way it was de- 
cided that only those who accept the 
Gospel Message should be allowed to 
graduate from our primary schools. A 
real effort was made by the missionary 
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A Congolese backyard—simple, humble, beautiful in its own right. Strategy of 


witness should fit the setting. 


director of schools to have the teachers 
present the Good News to each of their 
pupils in a very personal way. The re- 
sults were gratifying. 

Unfortunately it has become somewhat 
mechanical by now, and in many of our 
schools the children who are completing 
the sixth year must now be baptized (as 
a matter of course) before their primary 
schooling comes to an end. Yes, they 
have learned the catechism and can an- 
swer the questions asked them about the 
catechism. Is that similar to what some 
of our churches in the homeland are 
doing, at a certain age they automatically 
go to catechism class, and then are bap- 
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tized if they can answer the questions? 
This procedure obviously needs scrutin- 
izing and possibly other additional cri- 
teria be set up as requirements for bap- 
tism and subsequent church membership. 


Using the Channels 


We are using all possible ways and 
means of presenting “The Message” to 
the people. Special women’s meetings, 
children’s programs and meetings, Youth 
for Christ groups, evangelistic services 
at the dispensaries and hospitals in addi- 
tion to the regular church services are all 
a part of reaching people. 
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The national, who has had a personal 
experience with Jesus as Savior, is better 
able to reach his own people than most 
missionaries because he has been brought 
up in the same culture, the same prob- 
lems, as his fellow nationals who have 
not yet experienced salvation. A mis- 
sionary is always a foreigner, and gener- 
ally with an accent different from the 
national. He does not know the proverbs 
and idioms as well as the national. Con- 
sequently the missionary does not preach 
every Sunday as some in the homeland 
may think or expect, although in earlier 
years the missionary did all the preaching. 


The Strategy Worked 


The Mennonite Church in Congo is 
a reality. It does not belong to any one 
Conference of Mennonites. Several 
groups of Mennonites have worked and 
prayed together to bring the message to 
the people of Congo. Now we have a 
Conference of Mennonites here in Congo 
independent of other conferences, but 
which wants to be considered as a sister 
conference and one that still needs much 
assistance, technically and financially, to 
carry out the program that the mission- 
aries have inaugurated. 


A few years ago the Evangelism in 
Depth program was begun. We call it 
“Christ-For-All” program. The aim is 
to get laymen involved in winning others 
for Christ. This is not only the pastors’ 
work, but every believer should be a part 
of the effort of telling others of Christ’s 
love for man. The strategy that will win 
souls is that of personal witnessing to 
others about one’s experience with Jesus 
in everyday life. The radio ministry and 
the literature program are a great help 
in introducing the message, but talking 
to an individual about what Jesus has 
done and can do and will do for one, 
is in the end. the effective method of 
reaching all with the Message. “He that 
winneth souls is wise” Proverbs 11:30. 


“At the time when Jesus was 
coming into His glory John 
could best serve Him by re- 
tracting his own personality 
and allowing Christ to reveal 


himself in His fullness.” 


PETER W. BULLER 
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FACTS CONFRONTING 
the MESSAGE and METHOD 


by Donovan Unruh 


The single most important fact confronting the message and method is the 
culture encountered on our arrival. Coming as we do from the Western world, 
we are a product of our culture whether we want to be or not. Certain feelings, 
ideas and ways of doing things follow us. Nevertheless if we realize this situation 
and that other people have similar sentiments, value and means of expression, we 
can withhold our judgment and find a valid position from which to work. This of 
course assumes that the Gospel can be communicated and relevant outside our 
own cultural milieu. It assumes that in its final expression, it may be different in 
the context of another culture. The proliferation of cults and separatist churches 
in Africa today testify that the Christian message does communicate across cul- 
tural lines. It may well be a fact that in our method and message of the past we 
have not been willing to release Christianity from our Western concept and mold. 
The multiplicity of missions and our programs in all of Congo may have failed to 
provide enough forms for the African personality to find true expression. Unfor- 
tunately until now our method has reflected largely the individual and intellectual 
approach as embodied in our Western European culture. If the message is to have - 
appeal across a wide spectrum of traditions, temperaments, tribes and people, 
our method must have more diversity. 


Having said this, then we must face another fact. That in the final expression 
which Christianity will receive in the Congo and Africa may be very different 
from what we know in the West. It will be a real asset to us if in our method, we 
will yet discover the rich source of oral traditions and proverbs for illustrating 
the Gospel’s truth. Likewise a wealth of expression for the message is to be had 
through music, dance, drama and the plastic arts. 


In the developing nations of the world today, economic development is of 
vital importance. The church and mission cannot be any less concerned than the 
governments, that is if we purport to have a method that reaches the “total man.” 
We are concerned that a man has enough to eat, so we have an agriculture pro- 
gram. This of course involves the whole realm of marketing and the possibility of 
money for education, clothes and home. The economic fact confronts us that in 
spite of such self-help programs and aid, the annual average income will still be 
considerably below what we are used to working with. Our method at this point 
comes under question. Are we going to work on a level that the local people can 
support autonomously, or will we subsidize it at an artificially high level all out of 
proportion to the economic standards of the people? 


There is a real temptation toward the latter approach, but to do so we may 
inflict irreparable damage upon the church. The structure of the church, if we 
work on an artificially high level, will not be such that will promote a stewardship 
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program. What is not forthcoming local- 
ly will be subsidized by the American 
church. We find ourselves all too often 
in this familiar situation and the church 
comes to depend upon and demand its 
artificial level of existence. Any sugges- 
tion of reduction in outside aid will be 
viewed as a means of threat and attempt- 
ed control from the outside. When work- 
ing with an underdeveloped economy, 
we must take into consideration the type 
of program that can be autonomously 
supported. 


The missionary’s presence is today 
confronted by the fact and demand of 
equity as never before. Our method of 
work and presentation of our message 
demands a need for deep humility. 


In our method and presence among 
our Congolese brethren, there must not 
be anything that smacks of cultural, 
race or national superiority. Any feelings 
we have to the contrary will rule out 
the possibility of equity and are sinful 
on our part. We find among us today 
highly trained and qualified Congolese. 
They have accepted and ably conduct 
the affairs of the church. We are today 
finding our equals in education and in 
the administrative responsibilities. Above 
all else they are our brothers in Christ. 
Here in the Congo we call ourselves the 
Evangelical Mennonite Church of Congo, 
a fact that says we want recognition as 
an equal within the World Mennonite 
Fellowship. In our method, equity and 
fellowship are underlying principles. In 
our fellowship with our Congolese breth- 
ren, to consider them less than equals will 
instantly kill any possibility of fraternity. 
The fact of equity was vividly demon- 
strated recently on a trip to the churches 
in the Lozo-Tshilu region. The fellow- 
ship and equity we have in Christ was a 
living experience. Despite the differences 
that existed between us, there was warm 
fellowship. Despite the differences be- 
tween the pastor and myself, the messages 
he presented spoke undeniably in a 
spiritual nourishing way. In Christ we 
were equals. 


The fact of equity is never far from 
us. Here at Mukedi for example, there 
have been no missionaries more or less 


for the past ten years. In returning to the 
station, we have had to make a double 
effort on our part to keep the lines of 
communication open, and assure our 
fellow Congolese workers that we have 
not come to take over. The burden of 
the proof on this point rests with us. In 
our working relationships we probably 
can best serve as listeners. 


Our method and message are at work 
in a political milieu much differently than 
we are accustomed to in the states. We 
are confronted by ideas of government, 
democracy and justice which may not 
necessarily conform to our ideals. We 
have to remember, however, that our 
own political philosophy and develop- 
ment have taken place over a couple hun- 
dred years. The Congo has only been 
working on it for ten years this last June 
30. 


Missions have always been given a 
relatively free hand by the governments 
in Congo. Only during the difficulties of 
the rebellion in 1964-65 was work sus- 
pended because of political conditions. 
There are provisions written into the 
Congolese constitution which allow for 
freedom of religious expression and 
equally the possibility of exemption from 
military service when dictated by con- 
science. Practically all those in position 
of leadership today have somewhere in 
their educational experience gone through 
a mission school. Thus the potential for 
the church to educate future leaders is 
great. We have a responsibility when 
young men and women of sound charac- 
ter show political inclinations to encour- 
age them to serve their country, people 
and church in this way. We have by tra- 
dition been conservative in this respect. 

In line with the political and economic 
independence which the country is expe- 
riencing, there will probably be a more 
active push from the government for 
mission societies to relinquish their rights 
as an entity, giving more active control 
to the African Church. This thinking of 
course is in line with our own CIM /EMC 
plans for fusion of the church and mis- 
sion. 


Continued on page 19 
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Arlo and Leontina Raid 


Arlo and Leontina Raid left already in June for their third term of Voluntary 
Service in Congo. From Denmark, Iowa, and what could be an easy-going life of 
retirement, they have chosen giving themselves to help the Eglise Mennonite au 
Congo church. Both are capable of multiple responsibilities. Mrs. Raid has assist- 
ed in the local hospitals in feeding programs and general care of patients. Arlo 
is a builder and has shared in erecting a maternity, houses, and extensive repair 
work to buildings deteriorating from age and the results of the rebellion of 1964 
and prior. 





Larry and Elvera Rempel began their missionary career with language study in | 
Belgium in 1948. They return to Congo for a fourth term. First they ministered 
on the stations as builders and other duties and later gave assistance at LECO, 
the cooperative printing house in Kinshasa. He was assigned to the managership 
prior to his recent furlough and has returned to the same responsibility in July. 
LECO serves many of the literature interests of the Eglise Mennonite au Congo 
as well as other missions. 


Larry and Elvera Rempel 
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Rudolph and Elvina Martens 
Elizabeth, John and Philip 





Rudolph and Elvina Martens left in July for Kalonda in Congo. Rudolph will 
be principal of the Bible Institute and Elvina will serve as time allows as station 
medical doctor. 


The Martens began their missionary services in July 1952, going first to Belgium 
for language study. They served two terms with the independence evacuation of 
1960 temporarily suspending their presence. Health factors have detained them 
from returning until now. During the extended furlough Rudolph served churches 
in Michigan and Iowa and Elvina practiced medicine on a part-time basis. 





Herman and Ruth Buller returned in August for their second term. During the 
first term, in addition to learning the language, they served as coordinators of the 
medical program. This time they go to serve as field treasurer for CIM and 
assistant treasurer for the church. Ruth will be busy serving as hostess for trav- 
elers since all traffic to the Congo field enters through Tshikapa where they will 
reside. 


Herman and 
Ruth Buller 
Royce and 
Marcia 
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Aganetha Friesen 





Aganetha Friesen began her missionary career in 1938, returning to Congo regu- 
larly after furloughs, once in South Africa and others in the States. She is a be- 
loved nurse and has attended thousands of mothers giving birth to a child. She 
knows the anguish when a baby is born dead; the joy when healthy babies are 
born. She spent her last term at the Tshikapa hospital where she was responsible 
for the maternity and from 1000 to 1200 births annually. This time she went to 
Kalonda doing the same type of work. She left on August 12 after a short fur- 
lough of eight months. She preferred working to being on furlough. 





Harvey and Avril Barkman were in Congo twice, both times experiencing diffi- 


cult revolutionary times. They were there only six and one-half months when 


they were evacuated because of the independence revolution. They returned in 
1961 only to be evacuated again during the Kwilu uprising. Their courage un- 
daunted, they now return once more. This time as CIM missionaries sponsored 
by the Canadian government. They are assigned to the secondary school at 
Moanda. 


Harvey and 
Avnil Barkman 
Sandra, Gerald 
and Lowell 
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“A first area where we need to be willing to diminish is that of our personal 
prerogatives and aspirations. And it is here that our African friends often 
feel with reason our unwillingness to yield.” 


PETER BULLER 


CONFRONTING or COLLIDING 


As John the Baptist approached the 
end of his ministry, the moment came 
when he was told that Jesus to whom 
he had bore witness was baptizing and 
that “all are going to him.” Poor John. 
After years of faithful ministry he was 
being superseded by one who it appeared 
was his understudy. After years of dom- 
inating the Judean pulpit, John hears 
from his own disciples the disturbing 
words: “All are going to Him,” John 
was clearly faced with a decision. Should 
he assert what appeared to his human 
right to continue in a position of domi- 
nance and leadership? Or should he be 
satisfied to be a follower? John’s decision 
rings clearly in his words: “He must in- 
crease but I must decrease.” 

The Western missionary in Congo is 
faced with a similar challenge in his 
relations with and service to the Church 
of Christ in Congo. At the time when 
Jesus was coming into His glory, John 
could best serve Him by retracting his 
own personality and allowing Christ to 
reveal himself in His fullness. The analo- 
gy is far from perfect, but in Africa 
where the church, Christ’s body, is find- 
ing a new and fuller expression, the mis- 
sionary must be willing to take a sub- 
ordinate position. In failing to do so 
we fail also to confront men with Christ, 
but rather we set ourselves upon a col- 
lision course with our African colleagues. 
A course in which human personalities 
can obscure the expression of himself 
that Christ would choose to make in the 
church—a church planted in an African 
society and culture. 

In this article I would touch upon 
three areas in which we may be called 
upon to “decrease” in order to allow 
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Christ a fuller rein in revealing His pur- 
pose and will to the church in Africa. 
The mention of these areas is only sug- 
gestive. A treatment of the subject is not 
possible nor intended in a short article. 


Personal Prerogatives and 
Aspirations 


A first area where we need to be 
willing to diminish is that of our per- 
sonal prerogatives and aspirations. And 
it is here that our African friends often 
feel with reason our unwillingness to 
yield. The importance of this to them is 
revealed by the fact that in public state- 
ments by Congo church leaders reference 
is continually made to the necessity of 
reversing the “missionary boss,” African 
employee role that we must admit domi- 
nated our presence in Congo before 1960. 

At the first graduation service of the 
Evangelical Theological School of Kin- 
shasa where the writer is a professor, a 
highly respected and very capable African 
church leader gave the commencement 
address. At a certain point he aroused 
his audience to a wave of applause by 
stating with a humorous cynicism that 
our graduation service marked another 
step in the process whereby the African 
church leader was no longer a flunky of 
“the very Reverend missionary.” Of 
course we missionaries winced, though 
we laughed with the crowd. (What else 
could we do?) After the service a mis- 
sionary colleague asked me: “Why after 
ten years of independence do we con- 
stantly hear variations on that one 
theme?” To which I could only reply: 
“T suspect it is because the Africans after 
ten years feel only too clearly that too 
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legacy of exploitation that the African. 
is seeking to overcome and that he will 
not yet let us forget. 


The Church and Exploitation 


But, you say, what does all this tragic 
history of economic and political ex- 
ploitation have to do with the Christian 
Church? Didn’t the Christian missionar- 
ies resist exploitation (for example, 
David Livingston)? Didn’t they come 
to the aid of the poor and exploited? 
Didn't they build hospitals and schools? 
Didn’t they live among the peoples in 
isolated areas, patiently learning their 
indigenous languages? Didn’t they re- 
peatedly risk their lives for the Afri- 
cans? Didn’t they preach a liberating gos- 
pel of individual worth and human dig- 
nity? And hasn’t forgiveness, love, and 
resonciliation transcending tribe and na- 
tionality been found in the Christian 
churches? Thanks be to God that this is 
also an authentic part of the white man’s 
involvement in African history. It is a 
miraculous fact—largely a result of the 
modern missionary movement — that 
roughly a fourth of all the people of 
the African continent are associated with 
the Christian Church, approximately 75 
million out of 300 million, and even to- 
day the Christian Church in parts of 
Africa is growing by leaps and bounds 
unknown in the “Christian” west. 

Though we recognize the enormous 
positive contribution to Africa made by 
Christian missionaries at great cost, it 
is nevertheless the case that we as West- 
ern Christians working in Africa have 
been deeply implicated in the history of 
exploitation. We have repeatedly profited 
from the economic exploitation, we have 
utilized the protection and services of 
the colonial governments, even our mis- 
sionary work has at points been infected 
by western paternalism and western cul- 
tural ethnocentrism, and certainly the 
African has often experienced us (wheth- 
er rightly or wrongly) as fellow travelers 
of the western exploiter. I shall never 
forget a tense midnight moment in 
Congo when some of us were being de- 
tained by the military and the soldiers 
deeply incensed by another European 
turned upon me and said bitterly, “That’s 
your brother!” It is perhaps humanly 
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inevitable that we as Western Christians 
should have been deeply involved in 
the attitudes and experiences of exploi- 
tation, but at least we must today be 
aware of this fact. We are social beings 
who cannot stand completely outside 
of the historical movements of our time. 
The Bible clearly recognizes this when 
it speaks of our struggle against the 
rulers, authorities, and cosmic powers of 
this dark age. 

To take but one example of our 
thoroughly western cultural orientation, 
notice what was done almost throughout 
Africa up to present times in church 
music. Western hymns were quite literal- 
ly translated into African languages, 
these words were then sung according 
to Western music forms (quite foreign 
to traditional. African music), they were 
eventually accompanied by Western mu- 
sical instruments (traditional instruments 
like drums were seldom allowed), and 
finally they were written down in books 
so that Africans who had learned to 
read might recall them mechanically as 
we do in the West (again quite foreign 
to African oral tradition). Last summer 
in a Kimbanguist worship service in the 
lower Congo I again realized how for- 
eign some of these patterns are to tra- 
ditional African life. With much vitality 
and spontaneity they sang many songs 
growing out of their own experience 
(including a history of persecution), they 
used no hymnbooks for the songs were 
written in their hearts, they used tra- 
ditional instruments like drums, and 
they sang according to African musical 
patterns. This is not to suggest any 
malicious intent on the part of Western 
missionaries, but to remind us how thor- 
oughly indoctrinated we are to read his- 
tory from our own Western tribal point 
of view. 


Mission-Church Tensions Today 


What does all of this mean for the 
tensions that still exist in mission and 
church affairs in the Congo today—for 
the unreconciled aspects of mission and 
church life? It means that we must first 
of all try to understand ourselves and 
our African brethren in light of the 
histories in which we stand. We must 
try to understand that some of our own 





Western points of view do not make 
sense in Africa, and we must try to 
understand as far as possible how some 
of our opinions and practices appear to 
the African in light of his own past ex- 
periences. 

Thus when our African brethren say 
almost unanimously that they want fusion 
of mission and church organization in 
the Congo, we must understand that they 
are speaking from a long history in 
which a separate mission organization 
with its separate budget and direct chan- 
nels to America meant paternalism and 
foreign control. After all, the Christian 
churches in Europe and America don’t 
have foreign mission organizations stand- 
ing by their side wanting to help but 
insisting on separate organization. Why 
shouldn’t workers from America be an 
integral part of Congo Christian church- 
es, including church membership, just 
as a Mennonite family moving from 
Kansas to Chicago would transfer church 
membership to become completely in- 
volved in a local congregation? Dual 
Mission and Church organization has 


meant a kind of separation between - 


Christian brethren which the African 
has been taught to reject. Once an old 
African Christian expressed his puzzle- 
ment in this way, “How is it that when 
the missionaries came they taught us to 
be Mennonite Christians but the mission- 
aries themselves always remained ‘CIM’ 
rather than Mennonites?” I am grateful 
to God that over a period of years the 
Congo Inland Mission has made long 
strides toward integration of mission 
and church. 

Or to take another example, when 
some Christian leaders in the Congo 
press rather hard for organizational un- 
ion of the many Protestant groups, then 
we must at least try to understand how 
the imported Western denominational- 
ism appears in the light of African 
history. Throughout the colonial era 
the European has used the practice of 
“divide and conquer,” drawing artificial 
boundaries across the African continent 
and then controlling the segments from 
Europe. Now the African has had a 
great dream of reuniting Africa under 
African leadership. Politically this re- 
mains largely a dream, but frustration 


of the dream is blamed heavily upon the 5 


European. Something of the same _ is 
true in church affairs. Protestant missions 
have imported roughly forty to forty- 
five church groupings into the Congo, in- 
cluding two Mennonite groups. These de- 
nominational groupings have sometimes 
been referred to as our Christian tribes! 
Frequently they make little sense in the 
African setting (as if they really did in 
the West). The differences are superficial 
and some of the Western theological 
overtones are not really clear. In any 
case, it appears that each Western de- 
nomination wants to retain a kind of 
control over its own segment of the 
Church, thus barring the way to a 
united church of Christ in the Congo. 
But we ask, doesn’t the drive toward 
church union overlook some of the 
problems of organizational bureaucracy 
and institutionalization of the church? 
And doesn’t it overlook some of the se- 
rious theological differences that do exist 
within the Christian world? Both of 
these are probably true. And yet we must 
be careful lest we be defensive of our 
western patterns. Are our denomina- 
tional patterns with their long history 
of church divisions so clearly within 
the will of God for His people? In any 
case, we must learn to accept the fact 
that in the present situation we should 
not and cannot impose our Western 
wishes upon the African churches and 
that the Africans will make their own 
decisions, including their own mistakes 
as we have made ours in the West. But 
by the grace of God they may also find 
ways of working together that put us 
to shame in our Western denominational 
churches. 

All of this leads us finally to observe 
that our title is somewhat misleading 
and that our problem is not simply rec- 
onciling the exploited but that there is 
a problem of reconciling ourselves as 
Western Christians to the new situation 
in Africa. Historical insight will help us 
toward an understanding acceptance, but 
beyond that there is need for the abun- 
dant grace that we see above all in 
Christ. 


Breaking the Chain of Exploitation 
Human history is a tragic chain of 
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“Tf the pastor is not 
giving them the spir- 
itual nourishment 
they need they will 
naturally lose inter- 
est and_ seek it at 
some other manger.” 


ELMER J. DICK 


of what essence - THE WORSHIPPER 


At the present time it is an honor to 
be a Christian in the Congo. It has be- 
come a matter of status. It is an extreme 
offense to call a Congolese a heathen, a 
fact that is also true in America. What 
is emphasized is that anybody that is 
somebody is a Christian. He has had 
enough education to be able to read and 
write, at least to a certan extent. Conse- 
quently Christianity now has become a 
symbol of development—of progress. This 
fact makes it important that a person be 
baptized and received into church mem- 
bership. So there is the danger of identi- 
fying with Christianity merely to have 
the proper social status in the community. 

Then there is a second temptation. 
As the number of pastors increases there 
is a tendency for a spirit of competition 
to arise. If a pastor in a given area 
reveals in his annual report that he bap- 
tized only a few candidates, whispers 
soon start making the rounds, “What is 
the matter with him? Why isn't his 
church growing?’etc. etc. This attitude 
naturally encourages a pastor to be much 
more lenient in his acceptance of bap- 
tismal candidates. Consequently there are 
those baptized that are not actually 
eligible. 
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A third problem is the fact that in 
our church controlled schools of higher 
education, it is expected that the student 
applicant be a member in good standing 
in church. This causes the young boys 
and girls to earnestly seek baptism and 
church membership. They may lead ex- 
emplary lives with the motive of gaining 
a better education. 

A fourth problem is that of work eli- 
gibility. To qualify for a job of any sig- 
nificance within the church-mission struc- 
ture, it is expected that the candidate be 
a member of good standing in the church. 
To lead at least a nominally Christian 
life becomes a must in order to get a job 
and to remain employed. 

How can these problems be remedied? 
Should we pray for persecution so that 
being a Christian is no longer an honor? 
—Hardly. Should statistics and annual 
reports be eliminated to relieve the pas- 
tors of pressures of numbers? We do 
not feel that this would be wise. Should 
we take off the restrictions of our church 
run schools and accept any candidate 
that applies without any question as to 
his life? Our school capacity is far too 
limited to consider this. Should we cease 
looking at the spiritual life of a work 








candidate and confine our interviewing 
only to work qualifications? This could 
be dangerous as the reputation of the 
entire church-mission is at stake. Then 
what is the answer? We wish the solu- 
tion was as simple to state as the problem. 


It is recognized that more work will 
have to be done on a person to person 
level. This becomes more of a possibility 
as the number of pastors increases and 
consequently the size of the parish be- 
comes smaller. At most of our stations 
it is now possible for the pastor to be 
personally acquainted with every pro- 
fessing Christian in his area. In the past 
the size of the parish made this im- 
possible. As our pastoral training pro- 
gram continues we hope eventually to 
have each pastor’s parish whittled down 
to the size where he can efficiently min- 
ister to his entire congregation. 


Seminars, retreats and workshops will 
need to be organized where the pastor 
will be newly challenged and refueled 
through group study of the Word and 
through prayer. Here the evangelistic 
missionary will play a most important 
role. Village evangelism has long past 
become the responsibility of the Congo- 
lese evangelist or pastor. This is as it 
should be. But to keep the spiritual 
swords, as it were, well sharpened and 
honed is still the missionary’s chore as 
he works in close cooperation with qual- 
ified selected Congolese leaders. 


The need for genuineness needs to 
be stressed and restressed. First of all it 
will have to be indelibly impressed upon 
the pastor that it is extremely dangerous 
to accept any but actually born-again 
believers for baptism. Such a practice is 
sometimes condoned by some with the 
idea that we need to get them before 
some false cult swallows them. They 
theorize that they will evangelize them 
after they get them into the church. The 
truth of the matter is that such a one 
is difficult to reach for Christ. He con- 
tinually hides behind the fact that he is 
already baptized and receiving commun- 
ion. The writer is convinced that by far 
the most of the so-called Christians that 
are baptized one Sunday and forget to 
attend church service the next are mem- 


bers of this category. The stress should 
not be placed upon how many were bap- 
tized but rather, how many of those bap- 
tized are actually communicants and ac- 
tive in the church. 


How to determine if a baptismal can- 
didate’s profession is genuine or based 
upon some false motives is extremely 
difficult. We know of no rules that can 
be laid down to decide this. The Lord 
looks upon the heart but man is con- 
fined to looking at the actions. These 
can be very misleading at times. The pas- 
tor needs Holy Spirit discernment in this 
matter. 


Pastor Daniel was checking up on bap- 
tismal candidates in preparation for bap- 
tism. Two girl candidates—first cousins 
of the same age, were presented among 
others as candidates. Upon questioning 
them he felt strongly led to reject one 
of the girls. The father of this girl was 
furious. He said that if his daughter was 
not eligible then her cousin was not either 
because these two girls were always to- 
gether and did everything together. The 
pastor decided to deal cautiously with 
both of them. Early the next morning, 
before daybreak, the second girl awoke 
her parents, who were both Christians, 
she told them she had something to con- 
fess to them. She had not been able to 
sleep all night. The daughter told her 
parents that both she and her cousin 
were involved in witchcraft, having been 
led into this by her uncle and aunt, the 
parents of her cousin. This was the rea- 
son why the parents had had all those 
strange sicknesses lately, for which there 
seemed to be no explanation nor remedy. 
Recently while under severe pressure 
from her tutors, she had delivered both 
of her parents to be killed by witchcraft. 
Unless the spell could be broken the 
parents were doomed to die. 


We had been asked to assist Pastor 
Daniel in the communion service on 
Sunday morning. After the pre-commun- 
ion sermon an invitation was given to all 
who felt they had things in their life that 
needed to be confessed and made right 
before taking part in the communion 
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Teaching, preaching and per- 
sonal confrontation make a 
team. Photo shows Bomans 
Vincent (right) and unidenti- 
fied teacher friend. Vincent is 
the Christ-for-All director for 
the Eglise Mennonite au Con- 


go. 


EVANGELISM: 


NEEDS and OPPORTUNITIES — 


by Peter Falk 


The Conference of the Mennonite 
Church of Congo began on July 7, Con- 
golese leaders arranged the agenda. They 
chaired the meetings. They reported on 
the ministries of the church. Now after 
the conference, they will carry out the 
decisions they have made. Looking at 
this church structure, we happily say, 
“Praise the Lord, the church is established 
in Congo and is presenting Christ to the 
people.” However the Congo society also 
presents another picture. Only a few 
weeks ago, one-third of a mile from the 
driveway of the Ecole de Theologie, a 
taxi-bus driver struck a child with his 
vehicle. Realizing what had happened, 
he stopped the vehicle and got out to 
pick up the child in order to take it to 
the hospital. In that moment, in typical 
fashion of the THE PAST, the father 
of the child rushed to the spot with a 
huge knife. He murdered the driver. 
Incidents of this nature cause us to ask 


ey 


ourselves, “To what extent has Congo 
been evangelized?” 

By divine providence many mission 
societies have undertaken work in Congo 
and the gospel has been proclaimed in 
every region. But, in the beginning there 
were only a few witnesses in a large 
country and it took time to establish the 
church. But the Lord has blessed the 
proclamation of the gospel. Congrega- 
tions have been established throughout 
Congo. These churches are ministering 
to the needs of the people about them. 
We are happy to say that a significant 
percent of the people of Congo are 
affiliated with a church. Although some 
are inactive, a core of true believers con- 
stitute the church which is witnessing to 
the saving grace of Christ. 

How effective is the ministry of the 
Congo church? 

The Congo people readily receive the 
gospel message. The church has a wide 
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open door for ministry. However, is the 
church in a vital relationship to Christ 
and consecrated to do His will? Some 
congregations are more completely dedi- 
cated to the Lord and carry on an effec- 
tive ministry. Other congregations do not 
manifest this dedication so clearly. But 
wherever the church is yielding itself 
to Christ and is presenting a living tes- 
timony to the saving grace of Christ, He 
is revealing himself to the unbelievers 
through the witness of the church. This 
past year four catechetical classes were 
instructed in one of the Kinshasa church- 
es. Wherever a congregation is constrain- 
ed by the love of Christ to proclaim sal- 
vation in Him to its fellowmen; when it 
is conscious of its missionary task; when 
evangelism is the center of the life of 
the church and the ministry of the church 
is directed to bring men into a living 
relationship with Christ, God is manifest- 
ing himself and many people are being 
brought into the fellowship with Christ 
and the church. The door to proclaim 
and teach the full gospel is wide open. 


Needs and opportunities for witness. 

The spiritual needs in Congo are very 
great and provide countless opportunities 
for service and witness. Through person- 
al contacts with fellowmen one readily 
touches upon people’s needs. There are 
countless opportunities to witness during 
the everyday activities—in the classroom, 
in the hospital, at the office, etc. It is 
not the purpose of this article to outline 
a program of evangelism, but to consider 
outstanding opportunities for witness. 


Total evangelism. The total evangelism 
effort of the past years has been success- 
ful. It has added many members to the 
church. It has brought renewed interest 
for the cause of Christ into the church. 
In some churches the Sunday morning 
attendance has doubled and the people 
are enthusiastic about the faith and the 
Christian life. We are grateful for this 
blessing from God. But the task is not 
completed. There is opportunity to con- 
tinue the ministry, which is bringing grat- 
ifying results. This evangelistic thrust 
may be continued to bring into the 
church the multitudes that are at its 
doors. 


Planting churches, A large and urgent 
task confronting the church is to organ- 
ize churches on the village level or in 
developing sections of the cities. Some 
believers can be found in most of these 
areas. However, quite often they do 
not meet for worship or witness in an 
effective way to their fellowmen. The 
church is confronted with the responsi- 
bility to help these believers organize: as 
a church; to edify one another and be- 
come vital centers for the diffusion of 
the gospel. The church must. become 
more firmly rooted in the everyday life 
of the common people, guiding them in 
discipleship to Christ and in witness to 
their fellowmen. 


Whenever servants of the Lord move 
into a district, whether rural or urban, 
with the intention of planting a church, 
the task is generally accomplished with 
little difficulty. The Assemblies of God 
came to Kinshasa several years ago and 
have organized twenty congregations dur- 
ing this time. Similar success could be 
realized in other districts. The church 
needs to acknowledge these opportunities 
more fully and find personnel to serve 
in this ministry. 


Home visitation. The opportunities for 
home visitation are quite unusual. Very 
rarely will a visit be refused or will a 
person refrain from engaging in a deep 
level person to person conversation. It is 
not difficult to present God’s grace to 
the individual or to lead a person to 
share his problems. Thus the contact may 
speedily be guided to a meaningful en- 
counter and may have important results. 


Religion in Schools. The Congo edu- 
cational system provides for two hours 
of religious instruction every week. A 
curriculum for teaching religion in every 
grade has been arranged. Where this 
time is used effectively by capable teach- 
ers, it is a significant opportunity to guide 
the young lives to a knowledge of God’s 
revelation in Christ and to a personal 
relationship with Him. During this past 
school year, through the ministry of one 
of the E.T.E.K. students, Alexis Mushila, 
in one of the Kinshasa schools, seventeen 
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“.,. the worshipper .. .” 
Continued from page 21 


service. This Christian couple and the 
daughter came forward seeking help in 
their perplexing problem. 


When the people of the village heard 
of the type of witchcraft that was being 
practiced right among them they were 
startled. It seemed as though nobody 
knew that such a thing was going on. 
Certainly it was the leading of the 
Holy Spirit that caused Pastor Daniel to 
make that decision. It became an impor- 
tant key to exposing the sorcery that was 
secretly being carried on in that place. 

Much remains to be done at the grass 
roots level to instruct the believer in his 
privileges and responsibilities He needs 
to realize that responsibilities are actually 
privileges in disguise as the Lord never 
is a debtor to anyone. 


The designated shepherds need to be 
more aware that it is their responsibility 
to actually spiritually feed their flock. 
The flock continues to look to them for 
guidance and help. If the pastor is not 
giving them the spiritual nourishment 
they need they will naturally lose interest 
and seek it at some other manger. This 
may be in the fold of some false cult. 
It may mean becoming more and more 
negligent in church attendance and less 
involved in the activity of the church. 


... Evangelism 
Continued from page 23 


young people confessed their faith in 
Christ and asked for baptism. This is 
one example of a door of ministry open 
to the church. There are however only 
a few teachers trained and qualified for 
this ministry. The church needs to take 
more serious measures to redeem this 
opportunity. 


Leadership Training. Leadership train- 
ing is a vital aspect of the life of a 
church. The church forms its leaders and 
the leaders in turn build the church. 
Through the history of the church it 
has been evident that the power of the 
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Spirit in the lives of men is the first 
prerequisite for the ministry. Whenever 
God’s Spirit has been able to move in 
the lives of Christians, they have wit- 
nessed to His saving and cleansing power; 
men have been brought into a confron- 
tation with Jesus Christ and the church 
has been edified. However, the church 
needs trained and dedicated leaders to 
guide it into a greater understanding of 
its faith and life in Jesus Christ and to 
a clear presentation of this faith. Trained 
leadership is not to replace the charis- 
matic community, but the charmismatic 
ministry is to find true expression through 
well trained and dedicated leaders. 


Many congregations in Congo are 
guided in their worship by lay leaders 
who have no theological or pastoral 
training. We encourage lay leadership, 
but frequently these men feel incapable 
for this ministry and neglect the mission 
of the church. Pray that men might be 
willing to make the sacrifice and dedicate 
themselves to the proclamation of the 
Word. Twenty-five men graduated from 
the E.T.E.K. and have gone into the 
service of the Lord. Six of them were 
from the Mennonite Church. Another 
ten men graduated from the Institut Bib- 
lique at Kalonda. This is gratifying. But 
the needs are so large that in order to 
supply the congregations with pastors 
and to make progress in the extension of 
the church, many more dedicated men 
are needed. 


There are many other opportunities 
that should be mentioned, but let these 
suffice to indicate the open door for the 
proclamation of the gospel and for build- 
ing the church. The church has been 
established. It is a witness to the saving 
grace of Christ. It is trying to carry out 
His commission. This task is not nearly 
completed. The church has a land to pos- 
sess and a people to win to Christ. Will 
you help the Congo church in this im- 
mense ministry? Will you pray for God’s 
presence in its life enabling it for this 
ministry? Will you help the church fi- 
nancially so that the ministry can be 
carried on? Let us seek God’s will and 
dedicate ourselves to use every oppor- 
tunity to make Christ known. 
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ETEK 

B. P. 4742 

Kinshasa IT 

Republic of Congo 
Rey. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 


IMCK Tshikaji 
B. P. 619 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 
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Republic of Congo 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
Tina Warkentin 


LECO 
B. P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 
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B. P. 4081, Kinshasa II 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 
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Republic of Congo 
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Republic of Congo 
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Republic of Congo 
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Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Lodema Short 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 
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“PLANTING NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHES” 


Photo—Mr. and Mrs. 
Kakesa Samuel. Kakesa is a 
Monitor school graduate of 
pre-independence days. He 
was a teacher, school di- 
rector, and currently serves 
as Legal Representative of 
the Eglise Mennonite au 
Congo. 

He is responsible for all 
official government-church 
affairs. Held captive in 
1964 by the Kwilu rebels, 
he escaped to Kandala, then 
to Tshikapa after harrow- 
ing forest travel. 
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Introduction 


The Apostle Paul prayed unceasingly for the people he introduced to the saving 
knowledge of Christ. He left them to their local resources of knowledge and means. 
He nevertheless was kept informed on their progress and regressions. He shared 
wisdom on moral and spiritual issues. He attempted to reach as many people as 
possible with the gospel. He made follow-up visits as time and energy allowed. 
HE NEVER LOST TOUCH. 


This basic pattern of relating to fellow believers was never rescinded. Ethnic 
groups seek each other out for fellowship. They have a common root. Occupa- 
tional and professional people find a commonality, even though ethically unrelated. 
At the cross, all people have a common bond. Here there is an absolute of no 
difference. 


CIM has been used of God to extend the church to Congo. It is planted, watered, 
and growing. The current struggle on the part of both Congolese and American 
Christians is when and how to let the church be and perpetuate itself. When are 
the roots strong enough to sustain the plant without props? When and how does 
the planter withdraw his presence and aid? Can mutual concern and fellowship 
be sustained across political, geographical, cultural, and racial barriers? Is the 
family of God divisible and what makes for mutual trust? 


American and Congolese Mennonites have developed to where answers are 
required to the above. It is not a matter of contest or competition. It is deeply 
imbedded in brotherhood and the centrality of Christ. 


The Bertsche and Unruh articles are an attempt to elucidate on such issues. 
Donovan Unruh prepared his paper for the July 1970 missionary retreat where 
it was read and discussed. It lays bare some of the problems and issues—even 
suggesting possible answers. It is really a study paper and should be treated as 
such. We suggest you use it in study groups. 


The CIM Board delegation to Congo in January 1971 will be wrestling with this 
issue—hopefully seeking a compatible solution. 


“We are invited to move beyond the planning stage of church development. 
We are invited via a plan of fusion to merge the Mission and the Church 
into a single entity, a single organization, and to face together, as Congo- 
lese and missionaries, the task of a mature, effective witness for Christ in 
this young, swiftly evolving country which carries such tremendous potential 
both for its own continent and for the cause of Christ.” 


BERTSCHE 





James E. Bertsche, CIM Field Director and Vice-president of the Eglise 
Mennonite au Congo confers with the Rev. Jean Bokeleale, General Secre- 
tary of the newly organized Church of Christ in Congo. (Formerly the Prot- 
estant Council) 


“LET US NOW MOVE BEYOND 
THE PLANTING” 
Bertsche 








BEYOND 
James Bertsche looks THE 


PLANTING 


The figure of church planting is familiar and brings to mind the seasonal 
routine of the skilled gardener. The points of comparison offered by the analogy 
are many and pertinent. 


There is the selection of the seed plot, the area to be brought under cultivation. 
Just as there are wide varieties of soil and climate which have a direct bearing 
upon the cultivation process, so there are wide varieties of cultural and social 
situations in which the church planting process must be undertaken. 


There are rich loam valleys which yield easily to agricultural equipment and 
which reward a minimum of labor with a maximum of return. So also there are 
some segments of the human family which have responded readily and enthusi- 
astically to the proclaimed message of divine grace. 


There are stony, acid soils which resist the cultivator’s efforts and which grudg- 
ingly yield minimal return for maximum labor. So too around the missionary 
world there are areas which have exacted a high price in missionary lives and 
funds for a comparatively meager return. But as every farmer’s land differs from 
that of his neighbor’s, so our areas of missionary endeavor also differ one from 
the other. If neither gardener nor missionary can be held accountable for the 
condition of the land as it falls into his hands, they are, however, both judged in 
terms of the effort expended once they have accepted responsibility for it. 


In the cycle of the cultivation process, the breaking up of the soil becomes the 
seedbed. Whether it be prairie sod or cleared forest land, flat bottoms or rolling 
hillsides, the soil must first feel the bite of the plowshare and the thorough dis- 
turbance of the disc and harrow before it is ready for the seed. 


Secular anthropologists have long been sharply critical of Christian missions for 
the disruptive role they have played in the cultures of the distant peoples to whom 
they have gone as messengers of the Good News. Often these criticisms have 
evoked outraged, defensive denials. But viewed honestly and objectively, it must 
be admitted that missionary work by its very nature has been and always will be 
a disruptive activity. This is not to say that all missionary intrusion into the intri- 
cately woven cultural fabric of a people has always been carefully and wisely 
carried out, but a basic, over-arching truth remains—the Christian faith is revolu- 
tionary in its impact upon the society into which it is introduced. It is also a dis- 
ruptive faith in the claims it makes upon men and the changes it induces within 
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the social structure of the people who 
embrace it. The proclamation of the 
message of salvation in Christ is dis- 
ruptive, yes. But it is through this dis- 
ruption that the cultural soil is stirred and 
hunger and need for a “new way” is felt. 


In the agricultural cycle, the breaking 
up of the soil is followed by seeding. 
Good gardeners carefully select the seed 
that is best adapted to their particular 
climate and soil. 


At this point we as missionaries prob- 
ably have not always been as astute as 
the experienced gardener. There has been 
much preaching and teaching . . . much 
sowing and seeding of the soil. But 
frequently the “seed bag” into which the 
missionary has dipped has had the letter- 
ing stamped along the seam .. . “proc- 
essed and filled in the U.S.A.” Fre- 
quently the missionary message was 
shaped in the Bible Institute or the 
seminary systematic theology class in 
which he sat in his student days. Upon 
arrival on his field of service, it was 
easy to rip a corner off that bag and 
begin to broadcast the seed as is... a 
message which followed the traditional 
doctrinal emphases which emerged across 
the years of interaction between Western 
theologians and God’s Word. Though 
these emphases mesh well with the 
thought patterns and needs of the West- 
erner, the “seed” sometimes fails to lie 
comfortably or to germinate quickly in 
the new cultural “soil” into which it 
falls. Whereas there probably has been 
frequent reference to the sacrificial and 
substitutionary death of Christ as a tidy 
doctrinal concept, there has probably 
been less reference to the Old Testa- 
ment passages which are so rich in sym- 
bolic imagery of the same substitutionary 
death and which push out immediate 
bridges of identification with the Bantu 
culture. 


Following the cycle of cultivation, 
there comes the moment when the seed 
lies in the ground and the gardener can 
do nothing further until sunshine and 
rain have induced the miracle of germi- 
nation within the sown and dormant 
seed. 


Again the parallel is clear. The mis- 
sionary can have a direct and decisive 
hand in the preparation of the soil and 
the choice of the seed to be sown. But 
once this is accomplished the missionary 
can only wait upon the Spirit of God to 
work in his own time and manner to 
produce the miracle of the germinating 
spiritual seed in the hearts of those who 


have heard. 


As the germination takes place and 
the sprouts begin thrusting upward into 
view, once again the gardener can take 
a hand in the process. There are the 
chores of watering, tilling, tending, stak- 
ing, and weeding, all of which have a 
direct bearing upon the seed of growth 
and the vitality of the plants. Neglect 
on the gardener’s part can result in stunt- 
ed plants through lack of moisture, or 
choked plants through lack of weeding, 
or crippled plants through lack of a 
proper tilling. 


Thus it is in the church planting proc- 
ess. After the careful breaking of the 
soil and the faithful sowing of seed 
followed by divinely inspired germina- 
tion, once again the missionary’s task is — 
clear. The young, tender shoots full of 
promise must be aided by every possible 
means of nurture and tilling. And once 
again we deal with a tremendously sen- 
sitive issue, i.e., the problem of proper, 
meaningful nurture. Once again, unless 
the missionary is very perceptive, he 
may be guilty of dealing out much for- 
eign “plant food” that he has accumu- 
lated in his American orientation and 
preparation. It is easy, for instance, to 
ring the changes on that great Pauline 
reformation theme, “justification by 
faith.” As necessary as this is, it may 
well be that the young church has the 
more pressing problem of finding out 
how it can more effectively draw upon 
the Holy Spirit’s power in its battle with 
demonic power. We may spell out ever 
so logically and carefully our theological 
position concerning the interaction of a 
sovereign God with man’s freedom of 
moral choice while the young Christians 
may be languishing for lack of guidance 
in their search for new inner strength 





and peace under the daily menace of 
black magic. 


But the gardening cycle carries on. If 
the gardener has done his work of tilling, 
watering, and weeding well, the moment 
comes when he must again stand aside 
and allow the growing plant to come to 
maturity in and of itself. While he may 
have been able to influence significantly 
the rate of growth of the young plant 
and to contribute to its hardiness, when 
the moment arrives for it, to produce 
its seed or its fruit, the gardener is 
powerless to influence or to change the 
process. The plant will bear according 
to the dictates of its inner, hidden genet- 
ic structure. There is nothing that the 
gardener can do to redirect this bearing 
process or to change the contents of the 
forming seed pods. Indeed, too much 
meddling or handling can in some in- 
stances render the plant entirely fruitless. 


Here is a parallel that is at times over- 
looked by those who employ the figure 
of church planting. Much is said about 
sowing, watering, tilling, and weeding 

. . and rightly so. But in the natural 
course of things there comes a moment 
in the life and development of a church, 
as in a garden, when the one who has 
brought it into being and tended it with 
loving care and concern must stand aside 
and allow the inner life which he has 
had a share in engendering to produce 
its seed, its fruit, and its kind. There 
also comes a time in the growth pattern 
of a church, as in a garden, when the 
implanted inner life and vitality must be 
allowed to express itself and when fur- 
ther handling, limitation, staking, and 
restraining can make no further contri- 
bution to the final fruition process. In- 
deed, it may well work to the eventual 
detriment of this process. 

But how difficult it is to sense the 
moment. How difficult it is to accept 
the moment. Just a bit more tilling. 
Just a bit more nurturing. Just a bit more 
pruning, a bit more protection, a bit 
more shaping, a bit more missionary con- 
trol. 


If allowed now to develop on its own, 
will there really be fruition? Can we 
trust that there is that inner force and 


life which will now enable it to come to 
maturity? Is the root system really there? 
Is the vitality there? Is the germ of 
divine life there ready to burst into its 
intended fruit? 


It was in 1912 that the first messen- 
gers of the CIM arrived in Congo. Years 
slipped into decades and the pioneers 
were replaced by others. The cycle of 
church planting moved from one stage 
to the next. Originally there was dis- 
cussion and then decision as to the 
choice of seed plot. (The Kasai of the 
south central Congo.) 


Then came the arduous task of soil 
preparation. (Overcoming initial opposi- 
tion, establishing rapport, gaining the 
confidence of the people, demonstrating 
human compassion.) 


The sowing of seed began quickly. 
(Itinerating evangelism, simple schools, 
the first Bible classes, healing in the 
name of the Master Healer, the first 
leaflets of Scripture to the first literates, 
and the daily witness of the missionaries 
as they walked and sat among the ob- 
servant Congolese.) 


Through the years the process of 
sowing and nurturing continued unabat- 
ed. From its humble beginnings the wit- 
ness has taken on tremendously ex- 
panded dimensions as improved methods 
and equipment have become available. 
But the goal has remained always the 
same, i.e., the watering and nurturing of 
the seedbed until such time as the 
young church would take root and be 
ready to bear its own fruit in its own 
right. 


“We are working to work ourselves 
out of a job” has been the familiar 
phrase repeated by the missionary staff. 
But the projected moment of “turning 
over” has always been comfortably re- 
mote in an indefinite future. 


The past three years in CIM have 
been transitional years . . . years of very 
rapid change. In accordance with a plan 
of integration agreed upon in 1967, real 
responsibility and authority have rapidly 
passed from missionary personnel to 
national church leadership. By its very 
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definition, the term “transition” implies 
movement from one situation to another, 
change from one arrangement to anoth- 
er. The outlines of our plan of integra- 
tion have in large part been followed 
and our Congolese church leaders now 
confront us with a final and logical step 
—the granting of full autonomy to the 
Mennonite Church of the Congo. 


We are invited to move beyond the 
planting stage of church development. 
We are invited via a plan of fusion to 
merge the Mission and the Church into 
a single entity, a single organization, 
and to face together, as Congolese and 
missionaries, the task of a mature, effec- 
tive witness for Christ in this young, 
swiftly evolving country which carries 
such tremendous potential both for its 
own continent and for the cause of 
Christ. 


The garden plot has been worked. 
The seed has been sown. The young 
plants have been tended. Let us now 
commit ourselves to our joint responsi- 
bility, ours and theirs, to make of this 
young church a true source of life-giving 
fruit. 


THE PLANT GROWS— 


The Congo central govern- 
ment recently granted 87 new 
primary classes to the EAC 

in Bandundu Province. The 
Kandala CO is also now sub- 
sidized and a new CO is 
granted for Shamuana. 

(CO is the equivalent of the 
US Junior Hi) 





TOWARD — — 


A TRULY AUTONOMOUS 
AFRICAN CHURCH 


by Donovan G. Unruh 


“The problem is not church history, but a truly emerging autonomous 
African church today.” 


Dr. M. J. Field, in her book Search for Security, says that not too long ago it 
was “fashionable for anthropologists and others the world over to deplore Chris- 
tian missions on the ground that the indigenous religion was a component of that 
intricate scaffolding of interlocked tribal institutions, which sustained tribal 
unity” (Field 1962:49). Today there is still a fashionability to deplore mission 
involvement. However, if these critics were nearly as well informed as they are 
vocal, they would see that they flog a long-dead horse. 


Christianity has been in Africa as long as five centuries in various countries. 
Ethiopia lays claim to being a Christian nation for five centuries. West Africa has 
had contact with the church for five centuries through the Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, Danes, Germans, and British in that order. A cursory reading of Bohan- 
nan’s Africa and Africans shows that the continent has always been in a state of 
flux. Nowhere in the continent through the centuries has there been a community 
so stably settled that it was not faced with some change or impingement from the 
outside that did not require some assessment and acceptance with equanimity and 
added a new facet or aspect to their already complex culture. 


It is true and cannot be denied that Christianity and Islam have divided the 
continent between them, the North, with few exceptions being Muslim, and the 
South, with same exceptions being Christian. As a controlling factor in the con- 
tinent, both are marginal and will probably remain so or diminish in importance. 
However, whatever else any Westerner or anyone else may think of the Church 
and the missionary establishment and structure, it was the missionaries, as Bohan- 
nan says, who began to rebuild after the forces of colonial government, trade, and 
missions themselves had created cultural havoc on the continent (Bohannan 1946: 
234-235). It was also the missions which for many years created, financed, and 
manned the schools of Africa, and from which the current corps of elite trained 


leadership in Africa comes today. 

This is too brief a statement of the 
history and involvement of the church 
in Africa. It leaves much unsaid and 
implied. However, the problem here is 
not church history, but a truly emerging 
autonomous African church today. In 
a sense, it is enigmatic that such a topic 
needs to be considered, noting the long 
history and involvement of the church 
in Africa and Congo. One would have 
thought that the church in Africa should 
have been autonomous for a long time. 


Those of us who have had contact 
with Africa and Congo know that the 
decade of the sixties ushered in a period 
of rapid change. Nations became inde- 
pendent, military and _ revolutionary 
coups d’etat were common place. With 
the coming of independence, leadership 
was passed into the hands of the na- 
tionals however qualified or unqualified. 
The destiny of their countries was theirs 
to make, as it should rightly be. Congo 
became an independent nation in 1960. 


The Congo Inland Mission (CIM) 
delegation visiting the field in 1960 must 
have had an inclination of future events. 
They came prepared to offer indepen- 
dence of the church before most of the 
Congolese churchmen of that time had 
thought of it. Now in 1970 we are on 
the threshold of fusion of church and 
mission. There is confusion in regard 
to the idea of fusion. Its meaning and. 
implication for the future are not yet 
clear. Almost assuredly, Congolese church 
leaders see it as a direct line of trans- 
fusion from Elkhart to wherever the 
administrative center will be, and more 
instead of less. 


The question here raised is if fusion 
will in any case complete the picture and 
bring us to a truly autonomous and if 
autonomous truly indigenous African 
Church. One can hardly believe that it 
will. Autonomy as it is to be used in 
this paper means an organization func- 
tioning independently of other parts. A 
church that governs itself in finance, 
theology, doctrine, ritual practices, and 
worship is an autonomous church. It 
will be a church that will act on its own 
from out of the cultural milieu in which 
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it has been planted, addressing itself 
to the existential concerns of the citi- 
zenry of its society. The fact that the 
fused church will still be dependent on 
the mission board for some of its oper- 
ating procedures hardly leaves it entire- 
ly free. 


The emergence of the autonomous 
church may come about in at least three 
steps: 


1. The emergence of responsible and 
capable leadership. 


2. Development of doctrine and ritual 
practices reflecting the cultural milieu. 


3. The emergence of a financially in- 
dependent church. 


In our own Eglise Mennonite au 
Congo (EMC, Mennonite Church of 
Congo) organization, it would seem that 
we have definitely arrived at the first 
step. Leadership for the guidance and 
administration of the church has been 
responsibly accepted by members of the 
administrative committee. We have had 
a relatively smooth transition from mis- 
sion to integration, and if we continue 
with the same qualified leadership, we ~ 
should have a relatively smooth move 
from integration to fusion. 


The second step finds the church need- 
ing to address itself to some specific 
problems of society. This question will 
be treated elsewhere in this paper in 
more detail. 


The third step may be our most diffi- 
cult and although efforts are being made, 
it may be this one that will be most 
painful and hard to bring about. We 
do not yet have a church financially 
independent. 


Donald McGavran speaks of mission 
involvement as being either “Permanent 
or Pauline involvement” (McGavran 
1966). Permanent involvement as he 
outlines it takes place in the following 
three steps: 


1. Missionary involvement through a 
supporting foreign board for 50 to 100 
years. 
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“A church that governs itself in finance, theology, doctrine, ritual practices, 
and worship is an autonomous church. It will be a church that will act on 
its own from out of the cultural milieu in which it has been planted, ad- 
dressing itself to the existential concerns of the citizenry of its society.” 


2. There is a nebulous transition to 
partnership, then integration or fraternal 
fellowship and finally fusion. 


3. Finally the missionaries and boards 
find themselves involved in a permanent 
program of subsidy, and through the 
transitions less and less in management. 

In the permanent involvement program, 
the third step should be the exit step. A 
step at which we find ourselves. How- 
ever, often it comes to mean that finan- 
cial demands do not wane but wax and 
are expected to increase. Any hint that 
there will be a reduction will be con- 
sidered another way of controlling the 
church and an infringement upon some 
kind of right that the church has to an 
unlimited flow of support. Under the 
existing arrangement, anything approach- 
ing true autonomy and independence 
never happens. Any aid, no matter what, 
when, where, or how inheres of control. 
There is no escaping this fact. In per- 
manent involvement, there is no success- 
ful divorce. 


The question is, even if late in ask- 
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ing, Are grants from abroad essential 
to the growth of the church and its 
activities? Any assistance to an organi- 
zation as we know involves men, women, 
churches, boys, girls, schools, institu- 
tions, etc. All dependent to a greater or 
lesser degree on the grants coming from 
abroad for livelihood and (happiness?). 


What happens to the church when 
there is a withdrawal, planned or un- 
planned? Certainly it will be a radical 
period of readjustment at a much lower 
level of involvement than CIM and 
many other missions would consider 
decent. We as missionaries might well 
consider how we ourselves would react 
and readjust during such a period. Are 
we willing to stand by during this time, 
and be the scapegoat? Could we still 
work even though some of our pro- 
grams might be curtailed, or worse cease 
and force us into another facet of the 
work? There have been breaks in mis- 
sion history that were not of choice, by 
war or other tragedies. Often in the his- 
tory of missions this radical break has 
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been the most effective for weaning pur- 
poses. However, since conditions and 
situations do not currently exist for a 
radical break, the weaning might follow 
in a progressive order as set forth here. 


1. The first criteria for weaning is 
maturity. Certainly this is not a question 
with EMC. We have districts and re- 
gions now supporting or almost support- 
ing their own workers. In many of the 
outlying regions work is already being 
carried on totally independent of funds 
from CIM. Many of the churches are 
participating in an evangelistic outreach 
in their own or other areas. A sign of 
maturity is when the church can do for 
itself on a standard of self-sufficiency. 
Most churches are about in this position, 
realizing of course that the level will 
be much lower than an artificial subsi- 
dized level. This fact will keep it more in 
line with their cultural and economic 
facts of life. The church in its maturity 


should reflect a philosophy of steward- 
ship realistic to their own standards of 
living, not supposed standards brought 
from the outside. 


2. The second step is missionary in- 
volvement. The missionary obligation is 
to teach how to plant churches. Working 
with pastors and evangelists, he will 
teach them how to work within the 
structures that their culture provides for 
the discipling of people and the rapid 
growth of the church. 


The missionary will also have to real- 
ize that there is an obligation of with- 
drawal involved in his work. When cer- 
tain tasks have been completed, withdraw 
without hesitation. 


3. The third step toward weaning will 
be the provision of a training program 
for pastors. A program that can be sup- 
ported by the church. Such a program 
will draw upon successful pastors and 


“The second step finds the church needing to address itself to some specific 


problems of society.” 


“The third step may be our most difficult and although efforts are being 
made, it may be this one that will be most painful and hard to bring about. 
We do not yet have a church financially independent.” 


some technical assistance given in terms 
of missionary teachers. The actual oper- 
ating budget of such a school, for exam- 
ple our own Institute Biblique, should 
come from the local church, not the mis- 
sion board, apart from technical assis- 
tance by expatriate personnel. It will be 
their own. It will be autonomous. 


4. There also must be an organization 
to administer. However, the administra- 
tion of the church must be something 
that the church can get a handle on. 
Something they can support. Currently, 
it is doubtful that anyone would dis- 
agree, we are top heavy in EMC admin- 
istration. A realistic administration might 
have to depend less on Missionary Avi- 
ation Fellowship and do more path and 
foot work. 
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5. We are ready for actual termina- 
tion when sufficient patterns of Christian 
life are developed to assure the continued 
growth and spiritual life of the church. 
This includes patterns of worship, com- 
munity responsibility, discipline, and 
tithing. 


Inherent within the total scheme of 
termination is the philosophy that the 
actual workings of the church are going 
to be in keeping with local conditions. 
Artificially high subsidized programs 
whether medical, evangelistic, or educa- 
tional by unlimited and inexhaustible 
sources does a disservice to the commu- 
nity being served. This would be dramat- 
ically demonstrated if on a moment’s 
reflection, one projected the consequences 
of a sudden and definitive pullout. It is 
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“What happens to the church when there is a withdrawal, planned or un- 
planned? Certainly it will be a radical period of readjustment at a much lower 
level of involvement than CIM and many other missions would consider 
decent. We as missionaries might well consider how we ourselves would 
react and readjust during such a period. Are we willing to stand by during 


this time, and be the scapegoat?” 


usually suggested that work should be 
undertaken until appropriate services can 
be supplied by the government. Such 
thinking has and will continue to invite 
permanent involvement of the mission, 
and greater and greater financial aid. 


The final step is withdrawal. When 
the timetable set arrives, withdraw. With- 
drawal should then cause us to reinvest 
in other projects of evangelization and 
church growth. This time, involvement 
on the Pauline principle of temporary 
involvement and withdrawal. In this 
manner, churches are immediately put 
on a supporting, self-governing, self- 
propagating basis. Rightly they will rec- 
ognize immediately their place in the 
total mission of the church, going out 
proclaiming and planting rather than 
being self-serving. 


The founding organization or church 
may well have to take the first step to 
cut apron strings. Nothing less is to be 
desired than genuine independence. To- 
gether a framework for continued activ- 
ity will be drawn up, but it would 
seem this time the role of mission and 
missionaries must be a temporary in- 
volvement. What we want as never be- 
fore is truly independent and autonomous 
churches. 


Another problem as serious as an in- 
dependent church on a solid, local finan- 
cial basis is the issue of the church at- 
temping to be truly autonomous in the 
expression of the African personality. 
It must have autonomy in this area as 
well with regard to development of 
doctrine and practices from out of the 
culture in which the church was planted. 


Dr. Buisa, a well-known educator 
from Ghana, related to Taylor that when 
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the church was planted in Ghana, mis- 
sionaries used the individual approach. 
That is, as individuals became Christians, 
they moved out of their village and 
gathered around the missionaries. He then 
says, Is it any surprise that the church re- 
mains an alien institution to this day? 
(Taylor 1963:129). And, if alien, it is 
hardly indigenous and autonomous. An- 
other example, this time related by Wal- 
ter Freytag, coming from New Guinea. 
The Neundettesauer Mission, a Dutch 
organization refused to baptize individ- 
uals within a group. They waited until 
a corporate decision was made by the 
total clan or village (Freytag 1940). 
When these people came into the church, 
they came unbroken, whole and put 
themselves under the “new morality.” 
This approach meant by necessity that 
the missionaries wait for these things to 
work themselves through the social struc- 
ture. However, when a decision was 
made it was the “Conscience of the 
community.” Freytag relates that changes 
were made usually in terms of banishing 
sorcery and blood feuds. The social or- 
der remained intact and unbroken. Cer- 
tainly the church in this situation could 
hardly be called an alien institution. 
This is a church on the road to becoming 
truly autonomous. 


There are far too many churches that 
fall into the first category and not a 
few of them are found in Africa and 
Congo. Fewer are to be found in the 
latter group. It is hardly surprising then 
that there is an unprecedented outburst 
of cults and separatist churches in Africa 
today. Their very existence suggests that 
we have not truly discovered the clue 
to the heart of African religion. More 
than anything else this suggests the 
African’s attempt to come to grips with 
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his culture and to meet his fellow Afri- 
can face to face in a fellowship where 
his whole personality is at home. Out 
of the depth of his cultural milieu, he 
longs for and needs a religion in which 
the dual ideas of Western Christianity 
are not present, that of the sacred and 
secular, but as in his psychological and 
projective perspective one and the same. 


Missionaries, coming as they did and 
do from the West where institution, val- 
ues, sentiments, perspective and _per- 
ceptions are so different failed, or still 
fail, to appreciate the African culture 
and its component parts. The culture ap- 
peared enigmatic and to some repugnant. 
Yet, if we could take our Western col- 
ored cultural glasses off and view it 
from an African’s point of view, it would 
loose its mystery and we would come 
to see the people with whom we work 
as a part of common humanity with real 
and felt needs, even as ourselves. We 
would see also that their culture is an 
orderly and logical process which at- 
tempts to cope with life. It gives them 
a rationale and meaning with which 
to confront life and all that it presents. 


The autonomous church in this cul- 
ture will need to address itself to every- 
functional aspect of life, if it is not to 
continue the dual existence of sacred 
and secular. This includes problems from 
ecological function, biological, social, 
psychological, aesthetic to projective- 
spiritual functions. 


Perhaps the greatest realization we 
can make as missionaries is that Chris- 
tianity as we know it may ultimately be 
expressed entirely differently from the 
African point of view. Notice carefully 
that it was not said a syncretistic point 
of view, that the church and the Bible 
will not allow. There may well be the 
question of unbaptizable believers, which 


the church will have to face. An exam- 
ple of this type of problem might be 
that of polygamy. Certainly it would 
seem that here is a question yet facing 
the church, one they have not reason- 
ably resolved, and one that may inhibit 
the effective evangelization and discipling 
of Africa. This will be more readily seen 
if we set in tabular form the solutions 
that have been posed, and immediately 
one sees the inconsistencies that have 
arisen out of it. 


1. Baptize the women and children 
but not the men. 


2. Baptize none at all if they have 
anything to do with polygamy. 


3. Baptize all on a testimony of faith 
—polygamists or not. 


4. Let the husband retain the first 
wife and divorce the rest. 


5. Let him divorce all but the pre- 
ferred one. 


6. For the first generation, baptize on 
a profession of faith, but demand mo- 
nogamy thereafter (Tippett 1969:63). 


It is certainly not our place here to © 
determine a position on polygamy, that 
is not the purpose of this paper. Never- 
theless, it points out a problem that the 
truly autonomous and African church 
must face and a problem on which we 
might be called to give counsel. Dis- 
criminating thinking is demanded. We 
as missionaries must not be so quick to 
confuse tradition (although a good tra- 
dition) with what Scripture might teach. 
We will all of us—African and mission- 
aries—be called upon within the ger- 
maine biblical principles to adapt to 
contemporary conditions. This means for 
us that all non-biblical, merely cultural 
traditions must be scrutinized to see if 


“Inherent within the total scheme of termination is the philosophy that the 
actual workings of the church are going to be in keeping with local condi- 
tions. Artificially high subsidized programs whether medical, evangelistic, 
or educational by unlimited and inexhaustible sources does a disservice to 


the community being served.” 
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they actually stand the test of what the 
Word of God says. 


If we are to move toward a truly 
African and autonomous church, we will 
have to be willing to assist and aid and 
encourage a church that will incorpo- 
rate, as Taylor says, more initiatory acts 
and marked stages of advance, and make 
more of them. It will need to utilize 
many, many more of the indigenous 
forms of art, drama, music, proverbs, 
and oral traditions. For the church is 
the group of those in the community who 
are being made members of the “new 
Man” through their interaction upon one 
another in Christ, and this can be done 
only in the context of their own culture 
(Taylor 1963:130). 


It may be that Barrett and Northchott, 
who have written of the separatist 
groups, accuse all of us when they say 
that these groups speak for something 
deeper in worship, ritual and the eter- 
nal. Barrett says, and it is true, in spite 
of the missions in Africa, and we are 
numerous and represent variety, we rep- 
resent only the Western European cul- 
tural background from which we have 
come. Our emphasis by and large is on 
an intellectual basis. So being we have 
failed to feel the pulse of our fellowman 
among the Congolese brethren and _ per- 
haps failed to assist them to find the 
indigenous forms that satisfy the African 
religious needs (Barrett 1968:198). Are 
we to be surprised then at the develop- 
ment of the separatist cults and their 
creative responses to the Gospel? We 
may well have to be willing to allow 
for more diversity than we ever thought 
possible in our EMC church for it to 
appeal to the whole spectrum of the 
Congo culture, traditions, and tempera- 
ments. In fact, this is a question that 
confronts not only EMC, but the future 
of every protestant group in Africa. 


We are challenged to see then that 
Christianity and the church and mission 
must endorse and fulfill all the human 
cohesion of traditional African society. 
At the same time this church must widen 
its spectrum. to embrace all mankind 
beyond the clan, tribe, and nation. This 


means that as Christianity works itself 
out existentially and meaningfully in the 
local groups and communities, it will 
also come to the broader realization 
of the provincial and national scope of 
Christendom. Organizations on these lev- 
els will provide this background, and 
thus it seems that the former Congo 
Protestant Council (CPC) and now Eglise 
du Christ au Congo (ECC) may serve a 
real role in this capacity. Ultimately, 
however, the Gospel and drama of re- 
demption must be played out and under- 
stood in the local community. It is here 
where men are involved face to face 
with one another and are truly present 
to one another, and it must be played 
out in a setting that is familiar and not 
imposed from the outside. That is why 
in this day and age when all things come 
under examination by the critical eyes 
of the nationals, we must have some- 
thing they do not reject out of hand, 
but that speaks to them in language they 
understand, a church truly indigenous 
and autonomous. 
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CIM Board Delegation: (Il. to r.) George Loewen, Howard 
J. Habegger, Milo Nussbaum, Reuben Short, Heinz Janzen. 
Not pictured: Elmer Neufeld. 


In March 1960 the CIM Board sent a delegation to the Congo church to con- 
sider integration of mission and church. The 1960 and 1964 revolutions delayed 
implementation of the process. 


In February 1967 a second delegation was sent to negotiate plans for autonomy | 


of the church. Such became effective in January 1968. 


Plans are to send the above delegation to Congo in January 1971 to share in 
restructuring the Congo church from central to regional autonomy with central 
coordination of major programs and for representation to the Congo government 
and the CIM. Consideration will be given to fusion of mission and church. By 
fusion is meant increased responsibility and authority for the EMC and relinquish- 
ing of such by CIM. The delegation will be required to work out ways and means 
of fusion including a certain amount of transfusion of material aid and personnel 
from CIM. 


The first two articles in this edition of the Messenger speak brusquely to the 
above process. The recent semiannual CIM Board meeting gave considerable time 
and sober reflection to this situation. 


Change either pushes us or is made by us. The Board has a record of providing 


leadership and thus a delegation to Congo for the negotiating of this next impor- 
tant step. 
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Henry and Sally Braun with son Joseph 
Henry are scheduled to leave for Congo 
January 5, 1971. 


'{wrors 


Henry is a liberal arts graduate of 
Goshen College and also attended Le- 
Tourneau College. He completed a two- 
year Pax assignment in Congo. He has 
had experience in printing, building, and 
mechanics. He originates from Kitchen- 
er, Ontario, and is a member of the 
Waterloo - Kitchener United Mennonite 
Church. 
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Sally originates from Decatur, Indi- 
ana; is a member of the First Mennonite 
Church of Berne; has a B.S. in Nursing 
from Goshen College; and is a Registered 
Nurse having specialized in obstetrical 
nursing. 


The Brauns are scheduled to locate at 
Kalonda where Henry will be in charge 
of transport and Sally will assist in the 
medical program. This will be their first 
term as regular missionaries overseas. 





Henry and Sally Braun with infant son 
Joseph Henry. 
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CoNnGo INLAND MISSION BOARD AND STAFF: (Seated, left to right) Archie Graber, Art 
B. Janz, George Loewen, Milo Nussbaum, Reuben Short, R. L. Hartzler, H. E. 
Bertsche. (Standing) Robert Stutzman, Robert Zehr, William Janzen, Maurice Stahly, 
William Regehr, Charles Lugbill, Lotus E. Troyer. Not pictured: Elmer Neufeld, 
Walter Gering, Andrew M. Rupp, Waldo E. Harder, Andrew R. Shelly, Allan Wiebe. 
(Board met October 13, 1970 at Elkhart) 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION to Roth, Martens, Buller, and Zook articles. 


The Apostle James said to the Jerusalem conference, “Known unto God are all 
his works from the beginning of the world.” 


Man is born without such absolute and universal knowledge nor wisdom to use 
it. But given the proper environment and opportunity, he can learn. 


There is so much to learn. At the very best, we comprehend only a small frag- 
ment of the finite, let alone infinity. But to learn at all, knowledge is passed from 
one to another. Knowledge is translated into know-how making for skills. It is 


inconceivable that certain segments of the world, more specifically the Christian 


brotherhood, should enjoy such knowledge and withhold it from another. 


The basics of literacy are taught in the primary and secondary schools. Already 
most primary education in Congo is exclusively Congolese. More complicated 
knowledge and training are imparted by people who have had such exposure—either 
by missionaries or other professional educators. 


Congo Inland Mission believes that the Christian brotherhood and all people 
have a right to knowledge and its uses. Thus, an assortment of teaching and train- 
ing centers have been established to provide such opportunity in the context of 
fostering Christian principles and life. 


If the worldwide Christian brotherhood is to become self-sustaining in matters 
of literacy, church, physical and social needs, formal and informal training is a 
means. 


The reports by Roth, Martens, Buller, and Zook inform us on four of these 
learning resources. Others include seminars, private tutoring, and mass confronta- 
tions. 

It is very possible that for many years to come expatriate assistance for such 


specialized learning and skills will be desired. 
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COLLEGE D’ 


The clanging sound from a_ sharp 
quick blow on a broken Ford spring 
leaf at 6:55 a.m. stirs a group of bleary- 
eyed students and shuffling professors 
to the realization that classes are to 
begin for the day. That same sound rings 
like music at 12:40 p.m. at the end 
of six 50-minute periods of class, 15 
minutes of chapel, and 25 minutes of 
recreation. Squeezed into this time are 42 
teaching hours. 


The beginning of the day’s activities 
was at 5:40 a.m. when several blows on 
an old Chev brake drum awakened the 
182 secondary school students. They 
scampered to a breakfast of tea and 
bread, washed the cups and swept the 
dorms and classrooms. Several arguments 
caught fire as a few students wanted 
more than their share of bread, or less 
than their share of K.P. Insults were 
traded, and likely even a few blows ex- 
changed, and so by 6:55 a.m. several 
disgruntled “disturbers of the peace” 
were lined up outside the dean’s office, 
reassured of a reprimand, or, if serious 
enough, an assignment to push several 
wheelbarrow loads of red clay dirt to 
resurface one of the school’s eroded 
paths. The rest of the students were 
lined up in front of the classrooms, ready 
to enter when the bell rang. 


The present staff of ten teachers can- 
not fulfill the demands of the required 
weekly 292 teaching hours. Packed into 
this schedule are 84 hours of language, 
44 hours of French, and 40 hours of 
English; 36 hours of math, geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry; 26 hours of peda- 
gogy, with applied student teaching; 40 


182 Secondary School Students 


EMC A NYANGA 


by Earl Roth 


hours of various sciences, physics, chem- 
istry, biology; 32 hours of history, geog- 
raphy, and economics. Other subjects, as 
African sociology, music, mechanical 
drawing, artistic drawing, art apprecia- 
tion, philosophy, physical education, and 
religion fill the schedule to the brim. 


The course of religion is required by 
the government and this is one basic 
reason why we should be in educational 
institutional mission work. Only in the 
religion courses is the subject matter at 
the discretion of the teacher or school 
principal. We are free to teach the Bible 
as it is—the Word of God. However, 
there are rumors that a change may take 
place and that religion will be erased 
from the schedule. This makes us more 
aware that we must be sensitive to the 
Holy Spirit to know in what other ways 
we can “teach them to observe all things.” 


To date, the responsibility of 70 teach- 
ing hours are not being filled, because 
we still lack three teachers. The teaching 
circumstances are trying, thus the teach- 
ers must have dedication and conviction. 
The difficult teaching programs, the mea- 
ger supply of modern teaching helps, 
the small library facilities with an in- 
adequate supply of books, and lack of 
working space contribute to teacher 
frustrations and student confusion. The 
present team of ten hard-working teach- 
ers are overcoming the difficulties with 
the help of the Lord.These teachers are 
missionaries Betty Quiring, Anna V. 
Liechty, Lodema Short, Ruth Roth, Mar- 
vin Isaac (US), and Mary Epp (Canada); 
TAP personnel David Lehman and Phil- 
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ip Rich (US); and personnel through 
government placement David Ritter (US) 
and Roger Leroy (Haiti). We hope that 
three Congolese teachers will soon join 
our staff. 


This year we have added two new 
administrative offices to our staff who 
keep us aware that we are working with 
Congolese students in a Congo cultural 
setting. Rev. Kabangi Moise, experienced 
pastor and graduate of the Kalonda Bible 
Institute and Theology School at Kajiji, 
serves as chaplain. We are seeing fruit 
of his work in the lives of the students. 
Another new man, Mr. Lamba Gerard, 
graduate of our Monitor school and pri- 
mary school principal for nine years, 
serves as Dean of the students. Ndonji 
Gaston, former primary school teacher, 
is our very able secretary. Mr. Ngandu 
Corneil, a long-time Christian layman, 
capably supervises the kitchen and dining 
hall, purchases the food, and oversees 
its preparation. He has six cooks, a 
baker, and a sentry working under him. 


Ninety-six percent of the student body 
are boys. There is only one girl above 
the freshman level. This girl, Khelen- 
dende Leonie, the daughter of a Kan- 
dala pastor, is the first girl in the 20- 
year history of the school to reach the 
last year of study or the senior year. 
Leonie is preparing to be a teacher and 
we hope she will be a good one. 


The fellows and girls may choose one 
or two major fields offered by the 
school. A pedagogy major prepares the 
student for elementary school teaching, 
or for admission to teacher training in 
higher education. The science major is 
a general pre-university course, leading 
to admission to any major field on the 
university level. The decision as to which 
course to follow is often made by the 
person who pays the small tuition fee, 
whether it is the father, mother, brother, 
or uncle. The student thus becomes ob- 
ligated to this person and he in turn 
must pay for a younger brother or cousin 
to go on to school. 


The clang from the Ford spring, and 
the ringing of the brake drum convince 
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us that school is really under way, and 
that it has gotten off to a good start. 
Pray with us that it will continue to be 
a good year, and that it will end in vic- 
tory for the Glory of God. 


Tshilembu Nicodeme is chairman 
of the IMCK board. See Jeanne 
Zook article, page 26, on IMCK. 
(L’ INSTITUT MEDICAL 
CHRETIEN DU KASAI) 
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15 Institute Biblique Students 


226 Correspondence School Students 


A NEW CLASS 


at the KALONDA BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Here at the Bible Institute we have 
just begun a new year with a new class 
of students. We will have them with us 
for three years. Instead of taking a new 
class every year, we take in a class only 
every three years. This is the capacity of 
our facilities at present as far as class- 
room space and student housing is con- 
cerned. 


From the first few days of school and 
from chats before school began, it is evi- 
dent that most of the students are eager 
to learn. They have made special re- 
quests that their speaking ability in 
French and English be strengthened. 
They are looking out into the world 
and want to be able to communicate 
with people of other areas and other 
languages. For this purpose we are set- 
ting up a simple language laboratory 
where tapes can be used to help them 
gain their desired facility. 


According to the last general confer- 
ence minutes of the Eglise Mennonite au 
Congo, our school’s excellence is to be 
raised. Our students are in agreement 
with this aim and have pledged them- 
selves to do their part through study and 
self-application. 


Fifteen men have to immerse them- 
selves in the study of the Word of God, 
to prepare themselves for responsible 
positions of leadership in the young and 
growing Congo church. They have 
brought their wives and families with 
them. Two of them have as many as 


by Rudolph Martens 


five children. At least one student is 
already in his forties. He is Katuku 
Jonas. The churches of the Mbuji Mayi 
area have sent him. There he has been 
a teacher and an elder for some time. 


We here at the Bible Institute feel 
very strongly that the wives of the stu- 
dents need to be trained as well. A pas- 
tor’s, deacon’s or an elder’s wife who 
understands little of her husband’s work 
is a liability to him. If a pastor’s wife in 
America can make or break his minis- 
try, the same holds true here. The scho- 
lastic background of these women varies 
a great deal, much more than that of 
the men. So it is necessary to work more 
individually with them. 


The teaching staff this year consists 
of two Congolese and two expatriates. 
The assistant director, Kasanda David, 
is an ordained pastor with many years 
of teaching experience. He teaches the 
life of Christ in both the men’s and wom- 
en’s sections and carries on the work 
of teaching the Bible by correspondence. 
Right now there are 226 students all 
over the Congo learning the Bible at 
home. The other teacher, Mimburu 
Josue, is talented in music and teaches 
such subjects as arithmetic, French, and 
geography in both sections. 


The director of the school for the 
wives is Frieda Guengerich. Along with 
the study of the life of Christ, the women 
learn to read, cook, and sew. The study 
of hygiene helps them take care of the 
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health of their families and themselves. 

I have been given the job of directing 
the men’s studies. It is quite a challenge 
to teach these men Introduction to the 
Bible, Christian Doctrines, Church His- 
tory, and English. It is a great privilege 
to help in the formation of the faith and 
attitudes of men who will lead God’s 
people so that the Church of Christ here 
may be truly His Body and that its lead- 
ers may be His undershepherds. 


Previously I have mentioned our old- 
est student, Katuku Jonas. His wife, 
Bilonda Antoinette, is enrolled in the 
women’s section. Also from Mbuji Mayi 
we have Kanyinda Philippe and Kahinga 
Marie Jose, his wife. The president of 
our student body is Kambala Alphonse 
and his wife is Wodia Marie. These three 
couples have been teaching in the pri- 
mary schools over there but have felt 
the call of God to prepare for fur- 
ther Christian service. 


The Charlesville churches have sent 
us three student families. They are Nga- 
lula Joseph, Mubenga George, and 
Nkongolo Leon and their wives, Mbom- 
bo Josephine, Putu Cecilie, and Mbuyi 
Astride respectively. They have been 
teaching in the primary school. 


Three other student couples come 
from Mutena. Mundele Dennis and 
Mbombo Victorine, Tshimpanga Leonard 
and Tshiabu Leontine, and Tshiaba Ti- 
mothee and Tshiabunda Monique. They 
have been serving their people as teach- 
ers in the primary school and as lay 
leaders in the local churches. 


Another set of two couples have been 
sent by the churches in the Nyanga area. 
Kawanga Anaclet and Kavunji Bernice 
have been active in the primary school 
program. 


Only one student couple has come 
from Banga. He is Poporo Medard and 
his wife Mamandongo Sidonie Marcel- 
line. From Mukedi come Nyime Se- 
bastian and his wife Kenge Isidorine. He 
is the only student of the Awongo tribe. 
The rest are either Balubas, Luluas, or 
Bapende. 
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Chosen from the local Kalonda-Tshi- 
kapa area are Musaji Joli and his wife 
Mbata Helene, and Ngalamulume Gre- 
goire and his wife Baha Monique. 


We had hopes of being able to help 
the young Kimbanguist Church with the 
training of one of its leaders. A student 
of that group attended a few days but 
he soon gave up in discouragement be- 
cause his churches would not support 
him financially. It costs money even in 
Congo to keep a family when the father 
studies. Particularly here in the Tshikapa 
area where prices are inflated because 
of the large volume of diamonds being 
sold here. 


We are happy to introduce our stu- 
dents to you. I am sure that most of 
them will, on graduation, take positions 
of leadership in our EMC and that for 
years to come they will come to your at- 
tention from time to time as you hear 
of their activities for the Lord. Please 
pray for them by name. They have all 
made some sacrifices to come to school. 
Pray also for their spiritual growth as 
the Word of God comes to them daily. 


Men are called of God 
to communicate something 
urgent to their time. 
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133 E.T.E.K. Students for 1970-71 
7 families from EMC 
6 families from EMC graduated June 1970 


E. 1 E. K. by Peter W. Buller 


The Evangelical Theological School of Kinshasa (known as ETEK, an acronym 
formed by the first letters of its French name) began its third year of operation 
on September 7, 1970. ETEK is a cooperative Bible school for the training of 
pastoral leadership in Congo. Eight evangelical denominations, of which the 
CIM church is one, have united in what is the largest such leadership training 
school in French-speaking Africa. 


ETEK is located in the capital of Congo, a city which has a population of a 
million and a half people. The physical plant, of which Archie Graber is one of 
the builders, provides housing for sixty married students and up to forty single 
men. There is an academic center with administrative offices, classrooms, a library, 
and a visual aids center. A spacious chapel seats four hundred worshipers. Nine 
apartments now occupied by professors will later revert to student housing. 


The ETEK student body for the 1970-71 academic year totals 133. Of these, 
78 are men and 55 are the wives of married students. These students coming 
from six of Congo’s seven provinces plus the neighboring country of Burundi are 
drawn from an area about as large as the United States east of Chicago. They 
represent some twenty-five tribes—a fact that underlines the unifying power of 
the Gospel here in Africa. 


To enter the four-year course at ETEK a student must be recommended by his 
church and give evidence of spiritual maturity and a call to Christian service. The 
present educational requirement for entrance into the men’s school is completion 
of at least four years of secondary education. The first year of study is largely 
preparatory to pastoral training. In addition to a basic Bible survey course, first 
year students study French, history, philosophy, psychology, sociology, and study 
methods. Such courses help complete the training in the humanities that students 
may lack by not having completed a full high school course. Course offerings for 
the final three years of study roughly parallel the courses taught in our own Bible 
schools and seminaries, but with an emphasis upon the African context. ETEK’s 
program of study attempts to keep in view at least three basic needs of the African 
church leader: 


Continued on page 25 
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Guide to ETEK campus— 
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. Staff Houses 

. Sixty Married Student Apartments 
. Single Men’s Dorm 

. Chapel 


. Women’s Christian Education Classrooms 
Audio Visual Aid Center 
Home Economics Wing 
Library 
Men’s Classrooms 
Professors’ Offices 
Administrative Offices 
Reception Center and Mimeo-Ditto Machine Office 


6. Workshop 
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Continued from page 23 


1. A knowledge of the Christian faith 
gained by a study of the Bible. 


2. A basic knowledge of understand- 
ing of the life and thought of Africa 
with its philosophy and traditional re- 
ligions—in a word, the milieu in which 
the African Christian church must live 
and bear witness. 


3. An inner spiritual life based on an 
experimental knowledge of Jesus Christ 
because of a living, growing relationship 
to Him. 


The ETEK faculty in the men’s school 
consists of the following: 


Isaac Masembo, African Studies, (Evan- 
gelical Church of Congo, Kinshasa, 
founded by the Swedish Mission). 


Wesley Brown, Christian Ethics, (Amer- 
ican Baptist Mission). 


Mrs. Janie Brown, Christian Education, 
(American Baptist Mission). 


Andre Bwetu, Pastoral Theology, (Baptist 
Church of West Congo). 


Olivier Dubuis, French, (Swiss Reformed 
Church). 


J. David Wood, Theology, (Swedish Cov- 
enant Mission). 


Peter Falk, Church History, (Congo In- 
land Mission). 


Alfred Schmidt, History and Old Testa- 
ment, (Mennonite Brethren Mission). 


Mrs. Gloria Marshall, English, (Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission). 


Peter W. Buller, New Testament, (Congo 
Inland Mission). 


All married ‘students’ wives attend the 
women’s school. Here the courses are 
taught by wives of the above named 
teachers. Classes include study, home 
economics, Christian education, and 
French. The women’s school forms a 
vital part of the ETEK program as it 
prepares wives to take an active part in 
their church and community, as well as 
to be effective homemakers. 


CIM has two professor families at 
ETEK. These are Peter and Anne Falk 
and Peter and Gladys Buller. CIM stu- 
dents this year number seven families. 
They are Daniel Kabongo (Mbuji-mayi) 
and Francois Falembe (Kamayala) in 
third year; Placide Yongo (Mukedi) and 
Felicien Shemete (Nyanga) in second 
year; Sylvanon Tshimowa and Jean 
Ngandu (both of Mbuji-mayi), and Pierre 
Kituku (Mukedi) in first year. Six fami- 
lies presently serving in the CIM area 
graduated from ETEK in June of this 
year. 


The ETEK family of staff and students 
forms a community of 320 people. This 
includes the 170 children of staff and 
students. A nursery operates during 
school hours to permit mothers to at- 
tend classes. A new primary school to 
accommodate children of students has 
been built just off the campus. ETEK 
has its own student store as well as a 
private dispensary staffed by a mission- 
ary nurse and an African male nurse. 


ETEK is young and we anticipate 
growth in the future. Already our mar- 
ried student housing is filled and for 
the 1971-72 school year we will either 
have to build, or strictly limit the en- 
tering class to a dozen or so single men. 
To meet the growing needs of the Con- 
go church, ETEK should also urgently 
add a department of Christian education. 
As we plan for the future and work in 
the present it must always be with the 
realization that except the Lord build a 
house, they labor in vain that build it. 


Contributions for E.T.E.K. 
Are Needed and Appreciated 
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L’ INSTITUT MEDICAL CHRETIEN DU KASAI 


(The Nursing School of the Kasai) 


by Jeanne Zook 


L’Institut, Medical Chretien du Kasai—‘“What is it?” “Where is it?” “Who 
operates it?” “Who is there that I know?” “What does it mean to me?” 


The Christian Medical Institute of the Kasai (Congo) is a nursing school, 
located about eight miles outside of Luluabourg, the capital city of the province 
Kasai West (Occidental). In 1954 a group of doctors and nurses concerned for 
the formation of qualified medical personnel for this area founded a training 
school at the Lubondai mission hospital. During the intervening years the school 
has developed a reputation for the excellence of its graduates. In 1964 the school 
was invited to move to its present campus, which was offered to it by the provincial 
government. This campus had been built to house another school which had func- 
tioned only briefly during the upheavals of independence and the buildings were 
lying in ruins following the tribal fighting. A large bequest was made available to 
the staff of the school to repair the buildings and to clear the grounds at that time, 
so the move was made. This was a real leap in faith because it meant moving 
away from the hospital and away from a place in which students could receive . 
their practical experience. It also meant moving to a very fine campus which is 
spacious and allows for many possibilities of service to the large population of 
the city. 


In 1966 the nursing program was upgraded to its present form which admits 
students following the ninth grade and leads in four years to a high school diploma 
and a nursing diploma. The level compares favorably to the R.N. program in the 
United States. 


Repeated overtures from the Presbyterian mission came to the CIM to partici- 
pate in the school. Since CIM was a member of the Kimpese Nursing School in 
the lower Congo, these invitations were declined. But in recent years it has become 
obvious that a school nearer the EMC-CIM area would be an advantage. EMC- 
CIM have a number of cooperative projects with the Presbyterian Church in liter- 
ature and radio, why not cooperate in a nursing school? So it was that in 1969 the 
Eglise Mennonite au Congo decided to withdraw gradually from the school at 
Kimpese and to cooperate in the Tshikaji Institute. Final ratification of this action 
has been achieved in 1970, making EMC a fully participating member. 


During the same period the Institute has been seeking incorporation as an inde- 
pendent body, rather than remaining an integral part of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Congo. When and if this status is obtained, funds are available through the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States to build a training hospital on an adjoin- 
ing property. We look to God to lead in this development. At present the students 
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65 Institut Merical Chretien du Kasai students 


must journey over one hundred miles to 
a mission hospital where they receive 
their clinical training. 


Miss Hulda Banman joined the teach- 
ing staff at Tshikaji in 1967 in response 
to the increasing Mennonite interest in 
the school. Mr. Nicodeme Tshilembu of 
the EMC has served as president of the 
governing board for several years and 
has provided exceptional leadership. Dr. 
and Mrs. John Zook (Jeanne) were ap- 
pointed to join the staff at Tshikaji on 
their return to Congo in 1969. Mrs. 
Zook was appointed Directress of the 
school that same year and teaches a 
number of subjects in the school. Dr. 
Zook has a busy surgery practice in 
Luluabourg, visits the CIM stations reg- 
ularly to perform surgery, and teaches 
in the nursing school. Other staff at the 
school include several doctors, nurses, 
a laboratory technician, industrial mis- 
sionary, a dentist, an administrator, and 
teachers for the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 


The Institute at Tshikaji currently has 
65 students, 12 fourth year, 15 third 
year, 16 second year, and 22 entering. 
They study long hours to complete all 
the requirements of their double program 
(secondary school subjects plus nursing), 
but those who finish are well prepared 
Christian men and women to work in 
the health field, serving their Lord and 
their fellow Congo citizens. 


During this current school year there 
are two students from the EMC area. 
Rosalie Kapinga is from the Charlesville 
station. She studied at Nyanga Second- 
ary School and is now in the second 
year of studies at Tshikaji. This corre- 


sponds to the junior year of high school 
in the United States. Andre Mulowa 
is in the entering class and is from the 
Kabeya Kamuanga congregation. His 
father is Pastor Kalala Joseph. We look 
forward to increasing the number of 
admissions from the EMC. There are 
currently students in the school from 
four of the eight provinces of Congo. 
Some must travel a week by air, rail, 
and truck to come to school. They come 
with high hopes of obtaining the very 
best formation in nursing. There are 
fourteen schools of this level of training 
in Congo, but only two of them—Kim- 
pese and Tshikaji—are operated by the 
Protestant churches. 


IMCK is seeking government subsidies 
to aid the operation of the school. There 
is some hope that these will be obtained. 
Meanwhile, the Presbyterian Church and 
the CIM are subsidizing the operating 
costs of the school. Each student pays 
$68 annually in fees, most of which is 
used for their board. A few partial 
scholarships have been provided by some 
interested American women in Kinshasa, 
for which the students have been most 
thankful. There is a current budget ask- 
ing submitted to the CIM for funds 
to buy additional furniture for the dor- 
mitories, library, and classrooms so that 
more students may be accommodated. 
Support of the operating budget, special 
askings or scholarships, or the support 
of personnel all merit your consideration. 
There is no other nursing school in the 
Mennonite Church area. Young people 
and church leaders look to this school 
to provide the personnel for the medical 
formations of the church in the years 
to come. 


ah 
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When Is An Old Stove 
Old Enough? 


When is a stove old enough to be 
replaced? We are not sure if ours quali- 
fies. Here are the details. 


—Some of the grates are shot, but we 
have new ones. If they fit we'll ask 
Sam to put them in for us. 


—The oven door is wired to the reser- 
voir when not in use. This leaves a gap 
of about six inches so the oven will not 
over heat. When we really want to bake 
we prop an old piece of iron on the 
door handle to keep it closed. When we 
stumble over the iron the oven door 
falls down with a bang and we quickly 
look to see if it is still hanging on its 
hinges. Whenever the handle decides to 
leave, the oven will have served its 
time. The insulation in the door is about 
all gone. We try to keep it from falling 
out of the large round hole left by the 
thermometer when it broke off diploma- 
tic relations with the door in we are not 
sure what year. 


We do not want to ask for a new 
stove until everybody else who really 
needs one has got it. But if there’s a new 
stove looking for a nice white kitchen and 
if our old stove provides the necessary 
qualifications, please send one our way. 


The Little Three—Fanny Schmallenber- 
ger, Lois Slagle, Leona Schrag. 





ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Miss Erma Birky 
33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 


Rev. Frank J. Enns 
Inman, Kansas 67546 


Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
113 S. Defiance 
Archbold, Ohio 43502 


Mrs. Emma Moser 
505 West Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
56159 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
5 S. Lake Dr. 


Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


Miss Agnes Sprunger 
R.R. 1, Swiss Village 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
2131 E. Union Dr. 


Phoenix, Arizona 85024 


Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
1317 B Preston Avenue 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Miss Mary Penner 
Box 245 
Altona, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard L. Steiner 
Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 46989 


Miss Bertha Miller 
609 E. Cypress St. 
Glendale, Calif. 91205 


Rey. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 


2926 S. 6th 
Elkhart, Ind. 46514 


On Extended Leave: 


Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
1618 South Delaware 
Mason City, Iowa 50401 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Miss Mary Hiebert 

33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia 
Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 


Room A740, 1818 “H” St., N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20006 


Miss Selma Unruh 
202 South Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


On Furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Rt. 1, Box 350 
Pekin, Ill. 61554 


Miss Anita Janzen 
1772 Queen St. E. 
Toronto 8, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Classen 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 56159 
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On the Field 


ETEK 

B. P. 4742 

Kinshasa II 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 


IMCK Tshikaji 

B. P. 619 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 
Hulda Banman 


IME 
Kimpese via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
Tina Warkentin 


LECO 
B. P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 


CIM Hostel 

B. P. 4081, Kinshasa II 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Rey. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 


LIPROKA 
B. P. 900 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. & Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


STUDIPROKA 

B. P. 700 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Schmidt 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Charlesville Station 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Hershberger 
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B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Kalonda Station 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Frieda Guengerich 
Tina Quiring 
Aganetha Friesen 
Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Braun 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Kamalaya Station 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 

Mukedi Station 

Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Mutena Station 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Fanny Schmallenberger 
Leona Schrag 
Lois Slagle 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Nyanga Station 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 
Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
Anna V. Liechty 
Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rev. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Lodema Short 
Elda Hiebert 


Athenee Officielle 
Moanda via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 





or, 
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CONGO INLAND MISSION 


The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
226 West High St. 


Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

Art B. Janz, Office Mgr. and Treas. 
Martini A. Janz, Dir. Ladies’ Aux. 

Kay Frances Scharping, Office Secretary 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 


Commission on Overseas Mission 
722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46825 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 


B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


Vice-President 
Elmer Neufeld 
Bluffton College 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Recording Secretary 
Heinz Janzen 

722 Main St., Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Treasurer 

George Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba 
CANADA 


BOARD MEMBERS Term Expires 


Andrew M. Rupp, EMC ........ 1971 
Hebe Berische se MC a 428. oy 5: 1971 
Waldos Be Marder, GEM &.. 5.5... 1971 
Ret eee Marizier Ge Mae ne eas 1971 
Andrew R. Shelly, GCM ........ 1971 
William: Regehr,. EMB =o... ... 25:4 197 
Heinz Janzen. GC Mie fe ees os 1972 
Robert, Stutzman, GCM .......<:: 1972 
Allan Wicbeiee Nib =a a... faty? 1972 
Archie Graberme MCG a. ose sane 1972 
Charles* (usvili eMC. 5. 0. oe 1972 
William Janzen, GCM .......... 1972 
Mautice Stanly tAtno. 0 auc. ee 1971 
Rovere Z Clilve bE Vi Geter tes on tees 1973 
Milo Nussbaum, EMC .......... 1973 
CrCOroe  LOCWORS EMD «fo. ye 17S 
Ee Ee rover hGGMo ek ccuat o.: 1970 
Elmer Neufeld, GCM .. ....... 1970 
Walter GernorGGM aie <2 $e 2. 1970 


IT’S THE BACK PAGE 


Sometimes we use this page to call attention to special projects. 
We will continue to do so from time to time. 


But we are struggling with the concept of economic dependence 
that tends to inhibit growth. Artificially undergirding by foreign 
subsidy is in question. On the other hand, brotherhood sharing of 
knowledge, skills and personal dignity is a Biblical concept. Jesus 
said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart... 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


We need to know how to respond to human need. Obviously 
our methods become obsolete and require perpetual adjustment 
and refinement. Improved methods will emerge when right atti- 
tudes prevail. Reservoirs of knowledge are available. 


THIS THEN IS A CALL FOR PRAYER! 


Pray with us for wisdom and understanding, for moral and 
spiritual insights to respond properly, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
to do what is right. 


Aah hee? Ae eee 











12,300 at Ninth Inter-Varsity Missionary Convention, a world evangelism con- 
ference for University students. Photo: Urbana ’70/COMPRO. 
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Circulation: Kay Frances Scharping 


Publication Policy: The MESSENGER 
is sent to members of the loyal support- 
ing constituency of the Congo Inland 
Mission requesting it. It is our aim to 
publish four issues each year. There is 
no regular subscription charge. Publica- 
tion costs are covered by freewill offer- 
ings of the readers who also are financial 
and prayer supporters of the C.I.M. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Months of preparation. Four days of concentrated effort. Translations into two 
languages from a speaker or written page. The obvious presence and leading hand 
of God. Declarations from the Eglise Mennonite au Congo Legal Representative, 
the missionary counselor, and the CIM Executive Secretary. Sudden clapping of 
hands and spontaneous singing. What was it all about? 


On January 14, 1971, signatures from both church and mission were affixed to 
an official FUSION DOCUMENT. Fusion was finished on paper. 


It was only moments later, when elation subsided, that the Congo church’s 
Administrative Committee went into session. There was an atmosphere of reflec- 
tion and somberness. Fusion is on paper. Now the real work begins. Function is 
quite another thing. 


If there was any question as to its reality, there was no lack of determination. 
Already the next step consisting of a series of smaller steps was envisioned. When 
would full dignity be possible? A subsidized church, even with a fusion declaration 
and document, could be only relatively free. Independence is incomplete so long 
as there is dependence upon someone else for operational funds and other expatri- 
ate aid. The final step is total financial independence and a local leadership not 
dependent on outside help. Brotherhood should always remain. The richness of 
the church is incomplete without intercontinental brotherhood relationships. But a 
certain self-sustenance gives that dignity deeply desired by all. The Administrative 
Committee recognized all this. 


The church and CIM have fused. Fusion details are intricate but for general 
purposes, there will now be direct communication from Elkhart to the Congo church 
as a single entity. CIM ceases to exist in Congo—it is now the Congo church with 
all rights, responsibilities and privileges inherent to such an entity. We believe this 
was God’s leading for now. 


. . . and greater works than these shall 
(they) do... ."’ Like what, for example? Well, 
maybe like what happened at Urbana, Illi- 
nois, December 27-31, where modern tech- 
niques of communications and transportation 
brought together 11,000 college-age students 
from 48 states and 72 foreign countries, and 
computers matched them to 6,400 job open- 
ings on foreign mission fields. When had it 
ever happened before? 


—Keidel 








11,000 YOUNG PEOPLE — 
talk MISSIONS 


by Levi Keidel 


It was the ninth triennial Inter-Varsity Student Missionary Convention, pro- 
grammed to bring students to a deeper level of personal commitment to Jesus 
Christ and to help them find how they could best use their abilities to serve Him 
in the world. And they came; every style of them from Haight-Asbury to Madison 
Avenue; and they loved it. 


The program invited confrontation with issues of personal commitment by four 
important means. 


First there were speakers, prominent in their respective fields and in tune with 
the issues of today’s student world. The roster included Leighton Ford of the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association; Myron Augsburger, President of Eastern Men- 
nonite College; Tom Skinner, a Negro and former New York gang leader who tells 
his life story in the book BLACK AND FREE; and Rev. John R. W. Stott, rector 
of All Souls Church, London, and chaplain to Queen Elizabeth. 


For two hours every morning and 90 minutes each evening, 12,300 students, 
missionaries, pastors, and lay leaders gathered in the huge bowl-shaped Assembly 
Hall on the University of Illinois campus to hear speakers deal with such topics 
as “Social Concern and World Evangelism,” “Is Man Really Lost?” “U.S. Racial 
Crisis and World Evangelism,” and “Does the National Church Really Want Us?” 


Leighton Ford said, “Maybe once upon a time we could think of a missionary 
as a superior soul . . . going to set the poor heathen right. But no more. We’ve 
seen the burned out ghettos. We’ve seen the rural slums. We’ve seen the bodies at 
Kent State. We’ve seen the stupidity and greed that have killed Lake Erie. No 
longer can we labor under the illusion that God is our great white father and that 
Jesus Christ wears red, white, and blue.” 


Myron Augsburger said, “Both revolution and world evangelism are 20th cen- 
tury realities. Revolution means social change at the very roots of society. Chris- 
tians who care about evangelism must find a way to transcend the limitations of 
nationalistic purpose and carry forth the purpose of Christ. We must not idolize 
our culture and call it Christian. Only the will of Christ and the fire of the Spirit 
can produce a valid revolution.” 


In the same vein, Tom Skinner said, ‘““We must not present Christ as the main- 
tainer of the status quo. Jesus Christ is not the head of the Pentagon. He is not the 
president of the New York Stock Exchange. He is no more capitalist than he is 
communist. He’s no more Republican than he is Democrat. . . . He is no more 
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leftist than he is rightist. He is the Lord 
from heaven. He’s the Christ of God. 
He’s not black or white. He is God’s 
answer to the entire human dilemma. 

Second, students were confronted with 
the wide range of ministries they could 
perform for Christ overseas. For each of 
three afternoons, students could choose 
any one of 39 workshops where an ex- 
pert assisted by a few resource persons 
discussed his particular type of ministry 
in an overseas context. Ministry work- 
shops included agriculture, aviation, jour- 
nalism, nursing, radio and T.V. engineer- 
ing and programming, social concern and 
the Gospel, university student work, and 
youth work overseas. 

Third, students were introduced to 
personnel of mission boards under which 
they might perform these ministries. For 
two hours every afternoon, in the spa- 
cious university armory, some 400 mis- 
sionary personnel manned exhibits of 
115 mission boards and counseled with 
students. As representatives of the Con- 
go Inland Mission, my wife and I found 
this time physically taxing but stimulat- 
ing. Here is a girl with her master’s de- 
gree in speech correction . . . a young 
man majoring in seeds and erosion pre- 
vention . . . a Negro girl about to get 
her degree in teaching. They are serious 
about foreign missions, and want to 
know where they can help. 

Fourth, the entire body of delegates 
was divided into small groups of ten 
with a group leader. They met early 
mornings and late evenings for Bible 
study, prayer, and fellowship. Here they 
could try to put all the pieces together; 
they could share on a deep personal 
level. 

Frequently today an interracial gather- 
ing of thousands of students means pro- 
test and tear gas; but at Urbana ’70 dis- 
sent hardly raised a ripple. During much 
of the convention, black students (total- 
ing about 400) met in closed caucuses 
to reach their own understanding of the 
relationship between their blackness, 
Christianity, the thrust of the conven- 
tion. But a group of 12 blacks from New 
York City called the “Soul Liberation” 
put on a gospel-rock concert one eve- 
ning that crumbled barriers; blacks “got 
their thing together” and opened their 
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meetings to whites in a desire to share. 
An underground newspaper called “Van- 
guard” was surreptitiously printed and 
distributed; but its efforts to stir dissent 
had trouble getting off the ground. 

Students had little desire to dissent; 
they were too busy enjoying themselves. 
One fellow “rapped” with his roommate 
until 2 a.m. until he accepted Jesus, and 
was so excited with his discovery he 
combed the dorm corridors until he 
found a night watchman to share it with. 
Another signed his personal dedication 
card: “Gosh. I just met Christ.” An un- 
forgettable communion service on New 
Year’s Eve closed the convention; after- 
wards a white girl who had found it 
hard to relate to the Negro boy next to 
her held out her hand to him and said, 
“Pray for me.” Another girl summed up 
the whole five-day convention in a word: 
“Wow!” 

During the midnight mass communion 
service I watched an austere greying 
uniformed state property security guard 
standing at his post taking it all in. As 
people began to leave the hall for home, 
I paused at his side and said, “It was a 
moving experience, wasn’t it?” His sim- 
ple response was thought-provoking: 
“Yeah . . . maybe we’ve still got hope.” 


With determined, 
dedicated youth, 
there is hope 

for the world 

in Christ. 





a 





“Put love first; but there are other gifts of the Spirit at which you 
should aim also, and above all prophesy . . . when a man prophe- 
sies, he is talking to men, and his words have power to build; 
they stimulate and they encourage. The language of ecstasy is 
good for the speaker himself, but it is prophecy that builds up a 
Christian community. . . . The prophet is worth more than the 
man of ecstatic speech unless indeed he can explain its meaning, 
and so help to build up the community” (1 Cor. 14:1-6) NEB. 


WE HAVE SOMETHING GREATER — 
to GIVE! 


Fremont Regier 


“We scream, we howl, we writhe naked in the dust, our shame exceeded only 
by our pain. It burns our eyes, our whole body terribly for hours.” Thus ended a 
description given to us of a village initiation; one a man, after he marries and his 
wife becomes pregnant, must undergo to become a real man; to be allowed to eat 
of the choice internal organs of slaughtered animals. A hole is dug and filled with 
water. Into the water is mixed a basketful of crushed, fiery hot peppers, the in- 
itiate is stripped and in the audience of the village men and women he is thrown 
naked into the burning water to thrash about until he is allowed to escape the hole. 
“To avoid this stupid and evil initiation rite is one of the reasons why we moved 
outside of the village and built our own little Christian community here.” Trying 
to imagine such pain and shame, I understand quite well their disgust. 


This small group of men went on to explain to us there in the bamboo poultry 
pen their plan for a “Farm of Mercy” where they hope to raise chickens, pigeons, 
and rabbits in a Christian community effort. Frequent visitors, taxes, various debt 
payments, and reoccurring raids by military personnel keep their meager livestock 
numbers at a barely reproductive level. Working together in this effort, brothers in 
the fellowship could get stock here when demands become too great to support 
alone. My teammate and I finally said “goodbye” and rode our Honda trail bikes 
easily down the grass-lined path toward the next village on our route. 


In a few minutes we were sitting in the next village with a number of Banjembi 
tribesmen known for their iron smithing. They were forging arrowheads, knives and 
hoes out of scrapped truck springs. The pounding stopped, the antelope skin 
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diaphragms on carved wooden bellows 
were allowed to rest, the charcoal fires 
subsided, curious children crowded 
about, and we began to talk. We so want- 
ed to convince them that to cry “preju- 
dice, prejudice!” as a defense for their 
minority tribe would hardly accomplish 
as much as finding ways to work to- 
gether to help themselves. Problems are 
fantastic with poor production and de- 
plorable transportation all complicated 
by various socio-economic factors. It 
taxes creativity to find workable solu- 
tions. We knew it; we didn’t only talk; 
we listened too! 

Finally, tired of batting my head 
against the wall, I leaned back in the 
“kodi” vine chair and stopped talking. 
Two boys started up a bellows again, 
bringing the dormant fire back to life. 
A loincloth-clad Munjembe buried his 
piece of truck spring in the now white- 
hot coals and work began. I thought 
back over the past four days of exten- 
sion work where we had seen only a 
few good projects. I remembered the 
Pax man who had recently reflected my 
attitude of discouragement saying, “I’ve 
not helped all that many people eat bet- 
ter. . . . Pve not led all that many peo- 
ple into a meaningful encounter with 
Christ; I fear I’ve wasted my time here.” 
I had reassured him by recalling his re- 
warding experiences in extension work. 
As I sat there, the pounding of crude 
iron hammers on steel anvils became a 
fitting staccato background for the ques- 
tions cavorting about in my head. Were 
we wasting our time? Could these peo- 
ple be helped? Would we ever under- 
stand them and they us? Searching for 
answers I remembered letters Pax men 
at COMAS outposts had written to me 
reporting their sweating, struggling, fail- 
ing, wondering, accomplishing, relating, 
witnessing in COMAS work; letters from 
various Pax men with experience de- 
scriptions like these: 

Mukedi, October 2, 1970: “I’ve got 
a hundred and one things to tell you... . 
Aluman and I spent four days on the 
Matshi path . . . four days of solid 
pedaling. .. . I really feel it too! I slept 
and slept when I got home. I still have 
to learn how to sleep on a five-foot bed 
covered with a five-foot air mattress.” 
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(This Pax man is 6’612” tall!) 

Mukedi, October 3, 1970: “Wednes- 
day I was so dead tired I thought I 
couldn’t push that bike another inch. ... 
The air mattress had a hole in it so 
every night before I fell asleep it was 
flat, but I was tired enough to sleep on 
anything.” 

Kamayala, November 13, 1970: “We 
have got quite a few people interested 
on the routes. I really enjoy getting 
out. . . . I think we’ve got something 
going. Right now we’ve got far more 
people interested than we’ve got rab- 
bits. Send us more does... .” 

Mukedi, May 1, 1970: “The military 
is really bad. . . . They come at night 
with torches in their hand, hold the 
flame right to the person or his home 
and demand chickens. But I’m really 
surprised how many people are building 
for rabbits. They must have a lot of 
faith in us. If some of the rabbits do 
get stolen, we might need to work day 
and night to straighten it out... . I 
can’t wait to go again on this route.” 

And this one: “Tonight I am happy. 
The affair of the stolen rabbits has end- 
ed. After 188 miles (on my Honda) I 
finally returned his two mission rabbits. 
Yesterday the commander said that the 
rabbits were at his place and the owner 
could get them. I couldn’t send the own- 
er after them because they’d give him 
trouble, so I got them today and re- 
turned them. . . . I was asked whether 
the rabbits were mine. When I said they 
weren’t the reply was ‘Why in the... 
are you snooping in someone else’s busi- 
ness?’ I would answer “Because they fol- 
low our program of building before they 
get rabbits.’ When I got to the owner’s 
place he fell on his knees before me and 
praised me. Before you could say ‘Jack 
Robinson’ the whole village was there 
and couldn’t believe that I returned with 
the stolen rabbits. He wanted to kill a 
chicken (for me to eat) but I refused 
since he is the poorest project owner I 
have.” 

Next I thought farther back to an 
extension trip I made in 1968 with a 
Pax man. About noon one day while 
we were pushing our bikes loaded with 
several changes of clothes, bedroll, rab- 
bit salt, CPRA seeds, tools, and project 
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record books up a two kilometer long 
hill in deep sand and blazing hot sun, I 
had asked him, “Why are you willing to 
push yourself to such effort trip after 
trip only to say the same things over 
again in the same villages to the same 
often half-interested people? Doesn’t 
this get old?” Bless his heart, he shook 
little rivulets of sweat off his face, and 
between gasps of hot, muggy air, he 
thrilled me with his answer: 


“If all the folks were as disinterested 
and lethargic as that joker we just visit- 
ed, it would get old and I’d throw in the 
towel. But there are always some like 
Sha-Malanga in Kipoko village, for ex- 
ample. He has done such a tremendous 
job of going from the original three rab- 
bits he bought from us to 47 rabbits in 
four months. He has rabbits to feed his 
family and visitors. He has helped numer- 
ous friends start their own rabbit proj- 
ects, selling them rabbits and building 
hutches, each one just as neat and well 
built as his own we helped him build 
in December. Thinking of him giving an 
occasional rabbit to his struggling little 
church as his tithe gives me energy to 
push my poor old bike through this 
sand. On that route we have over 400 
rabbits where they were practically non- 
existent a year ago. Think of old Pastor 
Mayele where we were last night. He 
often doesn’t get his monthly salary, he 
has lots of guests and a big family. Think 
how much a good rabbit project could 
help him! Think how tithing farmers in 
the EMC could help pay his salary. And 
on each extension trip I always get into 
a really valuable discussion here or there, 
one evening or another, with a teacher 
or village farmer where I have a chance 
to relate. It’s these mutually beneficial 
discussions of the witness of the Holy 
Spirit or some other pressing spiritual 
problem that makes this work so excit- 
ing and worthwhile. This is all such a 
fantastic challenge.” 

Are we wasting our time? Are we do- 
ing any good working for these people? 
“One should never try to work for people 
but rather work with them. It is through 
their own organizations that the farm- 
ers are trained, and local leadership is 
developed. No program should ever be 
imposed on the people. The ultimate 


goal of the community development is 
to bring about better farms, better homes, 
and a better community by the people 
themselves, through the rehabilitation of 
their own strength... .”? 

This is difficult, slow work. “It should 
not be regarded simply as a series of 
episodes embodied in concrete achieve- 
ments; success in these, important though 
they may be, is less important than the 
qualitative changes expressed in attitudes 
and relationships, which add to human 
dignity, and increase the continuing ca- 
pacity of the people to help themselves 
to achieve goals which they determine 
for themselves.” 

We need to realize that the greatest 
achievement of COMAS may not lie in 
the number of successful rabbit projects 
initiated or the number of hatching eggs 
sold. The value of the program is not 
calculated only in these terms. The count- 
less hours extension men have spent in 
building meaningful relationships with 
people and their needs are more impor- 
tant than the rabbit hutches they may 
or may not have built. We have an 
added measuring stick that secular or- 
ganization development experts do not 
use. Service rendered in the name of 
Christ and relationships built in His love 
are our greatest contribution. We have 
something greater to give than rabbits 
and chickens or economic development: 
we have Hope. If we can give hope, poor 
village farmers will realize that dreams 
can become reality with hard work and 
the technical help we offer. “. . . tech- 
nical experts Know enough now to revo- 
lutionize human life and make it vastly 
better. What they do not know is how 
to connect this knowledge with the com- 
munity nerve. This is the job of the com- 
munity worker. He should not pose as an 
expert in public health or agriculture or 
education, but as a facilitator or an 
enabler, a channel through which the 
knowledge of the experts who reinforce 
him can flow into the community and 
be accepted by the people.”* Our job by 
the Holy Spirit is to be this enabler, this 
channel with and through the added in- 
gredient of Christ’s love and hope. 

4. Clarence King, Working with People in Com- 
munity Action, Association Press, New York, 1965. 
2. United Nations Economic and Social Council 


Document E /2931, 18 Oct., 1956. 
3. See No. 1. 


To help us understand the stages of church development in Congo, 
we have requested veteran missionary Vernon J. Sprunger to recall 
early conference experiences and point out changes with time. 


The conference of 1931 is quite a contrast to that of 1970. Then 
it was a missionary conference. 


In 1971 it will be a conference of the Eglise Mennonite of 
Congo. ‘This as a fused single entity including the missionary. 


CONFERENCES THEN and NOW 


by Vernon J. Sprunger 


December 1931. We are actually on the way to Conference! This is the first 
time in many years that all of the missionaries are present at the annual confer- 
ence. There are four stations—Charlesville, Kalamba-Mukenge, Nyanga, and 
Mukedi—with a total of eighteen missionaries and five children. The conference 
is being held at Charlesville. Each station now has a Model A Ford which makes 
it possible for each one to attend the conference. Just last year it was necessary for 
some to travel via tipoi which took a week to arrive and another week to return. 
This was practically an impossibility for a family with children. 


Preparation for the Trip 


About a week before leaving for the conference the mammas were planning and 
preparing for the trip which would take about nine or ten hours. The Sunday-best 
clothes were taken out of mothballs, aired well, ironed, and neatly packed into 
trunks along with bedding, linens, pillows, towels, etc., that would be needed during 
the conference. A trunk for each household and cots for all who went were sent 
ahead on the push-push in time for it to arrive by the time the missionaries ar- 
rived, possibly a day ahead, since rains could delay the trip for hours. 


The Trip 


Final instructions were given to the national leaders on the station, and the keys 
were turned over to them for the time when the missionaries would be gone. We 
take off at daybreak, or about 6:00 a.m. (We had no radios, so we used sun time, 
sunrise being 6:00 a.m. the year around.) A rain was not welcome since the cur- 
tains on the touring car did not fit well and someone was sure to get wet. By late 
afternoon all the cars from the three stations arrived. We had eaten our packed 
lunch along the road about noon. Drinking water was always a part of the baggage 
when the car went on a trip, as was a container of extra gasoline. There was not 
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the luxury of a gas station along the way, 
and likewise no restrooms. One could 
travel all day and likely not see another 
vehicle on the road. 


The host missionaries had spent con- 
siderable time in preparing storerooms, 
garage, office space, etc., into sleeping 
quarters for the visitors. General clean- 
up of the station, painting of the sleep- 
ing quarters, etc., were part of the pro- 
gram of the host station. This is the one 
time in four years when the mission- 
aries from the other stations would come 
to meet at this station. 


The Conference 


Why have this conference? Since the 
arrival of the missionaries in 1912, they 
directed the work of the schools, the 
medical services, and all the activities 
of the church, doing the majority of the 
preaching. Nationals were called upon to 
participate in activities as they were 
reached by the gospel and had commit- 
ted themselves to the Lord Jesus, that 
is, to live for Him. Some became school- 
teachers, medical workers, carpenters, 
foremen, but direction of activities was 
still in the hands of the missionaries. It 
was at the conference that plans for an- 
other year’s work were decided upon so 
efforts would be similar. The reports of 
the past year were read from each sta- 
tion and discussed if there was some 
special achievement or breakthrough. At 
each session there was an inspirational 
message, special music, and prayer. The 
annual budget was prepared by the mis- 
sionaries and sent to the home board 
with the station reports, the conference 
minutes and comments by the recording 
secretary, and the annual statistics. 


A Conference of Nationals 


It was about this time that the mis- 
sionaries agreed when the suggestion was 
made that the nationals would benefit 
from an annual time of fellowship such 
as the missionaries were having. 

It was arranged that the nationals 
would have a small delegation from each 
station attend an annual fellowship for 
about three days preceding the mission- 
ary conference at the same _ location. 
There would be nationals giving inspira- 
tional messages as well as missionaries, 


and special music by the nationals. There 
would be time for considering church 
problems, discipline, giving, etc. The na- 
tionals would not be able to ride on 
the few vehicles that were available, but 
needed to walk, or go by bicycle. Their 
baggage could go on the push-push with 
that of the missionaries. These times of 
fellowship were appreciated by the na- 
tionals. They helped the missionaries set 
up the program of their conference (the 
Church Conference). So now we actual- 
ly had two conferences, the church con- 
ference and the missionary conference. 
The missionary conference retained the 
right to overrule any decisions made at 
the church conference. 

For a number of years we also had a 
group of singers—a choir—from each 
station come to the conference with the 
delegates. They supplied special music 
and a mass choir gave an evening con- 
cert, plus numbers by each station group. 
This was a wonderful experience for 
everyone. 

Before the 1950’s the choir part was 
discontinued. It became difficult to find 
individuals who were willing to make 
the trip of two to three hundred miles 
round trip on foot. 


Change in 1950 


The idea of the veto power over 
church conference decisions was discon- 
tinued by about 1950. The church con- 
ference had its own elected officers, each 
being elected annually. They had no gen- 
eral treasury, therefore no treasurer, al- 
though each station did have its own 
treasury. 

Change in 1959 


In 1959 the last missionary conference 
was held at Kalonda. From this time on 
the annual conferences were attended by 
a few designated missionaries, such as 
the Administrative Committee of CIM 
and a few others. Since that time the 
officers of the annual conference are 
nationals, elected by themselves. 


Change in 1964 


In 1964 the Congo Mennonite Church 
received its recognition by the Congo 
government as a nonprofit organization 
and could do its own business. They now 
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Dr. Richard and Wanda Jean Hirschler with daughter Karis. 


Dr. and Mrs. Richard Hirschler are scheduled to leave the first week of April 
1971 for Brussels, Belgium, to begin French language study. In October, Dr. 
Hirschler will enroll at the Antwerp school of medicine for the tropical medicine 
course. Target is medical service and witness in Congo. 


Dr. Hirschler originates from the Beatrice, Nebraska, Mennonite Church, at- 
tended Bethel College, Goshen College, Mennonite Biblical Seminary, and received 
his medical training at the University of Nebraska. He has been a director of youth 
work, a hospital orderly, and after achieving his medical doctorate served in the 
Berrien Springs, Michigan, hospital acquiring valuable practical and surgical 
experience. 


Wanda Jean claims Elkhart, Indiana, as home. She attended Indiana Central 
College, Goshen College, and received a degree in sociology from the University 
of Nebraska. She is skilled in music, was a caseworker for the welfare depart- 
ment, a clerk-typist in the pathology laboratory of a general hospital, and served 
as a nurse aide in the emergency admitting area and in medical-surgical ward. She 
too is a member of the Beatrice Mennonite Church. 


They are scheduled to arrive in Congo in the spring of 1972. 
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Tina Block, Mrs. Mary Harder, and Mrs. Joy Phyllis Link. Margaret Epp not 


photographed. 


At first it was missionary to a mission field. Then missionary to the Congo 
church. Then American church to the Congo church with mission and church re- 
taining identity. Now it is American church directly to the Congo church—mis- 
sionaries an integral part of the Congo church. 

Until now, delegations to Congo were always men. Secretaries A. M. Eash, 
C. E. Rediger, H. A. Driver, and Reuben Short have visited the field. Delegations 
from the CIM board went in 1960, 1967 and January 1971. 

For the first time, by repeated request of the Congo church, a women’s delega- 
tion is scheduled to visit Congo. Departure time is March 1, 1971. 

Tina Block from Newton, Kansas, and Mary Harder from Vineland, Ontario, 
represent the General Conference Mennonite Church. Joy Phyllis Link of Archbold, 
Ohio, is sent by the ladies of the Evangelical Mennonite Conference. Margaret Epp 
of Waldheim, Saskatchewan, is the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren delegate. 

In Congo, anticipation is high. What about American women? What makes 
them tick? Is life any different for them than their sisters in Africa? Are mission- 
aries different from other women? 

For the delegation, What is the role of the African woman? What about a libera- 
tion movement? And what is the real role of a missionary woman? What can women 
of America do to help? The delegation will report after returning. 
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“Conference” from I1 


have a general treasurer, and each sta- 
tion group pays into the central treasury 
for administrative purposes. 


There are annual district conferences 
(each station is a district now). When 
they get together for these conferences, 
they need not worry about transportation 
as it is not more than a one-day bicycle 
journey for any of them. At these meet- 
ings they choose their delegates for the 
annual church conference. They have the 
right to choose five delegates—one each 
to represent medicine, education, laymen, 
women, and missionaries. In addition, 
the officers of the All-Conference Com- 
missions and the station chairmen with 
the Administrative Committee make up 
the representation at the Annual Con- 
ference. All the annual business is taken 
care of by this conference. The confer- 
ence is still inspirational with business 


ERMA BIRKY 


sessions sometimes lasting into the late 
hours of the day. 


Transportation to and from these con- 
ferences is now done by trucks and by 
plane, however practical. The church of- 
ficers have learned that it is important 
to try to be economical in administration 
activities. 


Now Fusion 


What changes fusion will bring into 
the annual conference is yet to be seen. 


The missionaries feel it is necessary to 
have an occasional get-together for spir- 
itual fellowship. This is realized in pe- 
riodic missionary retreats. 


Mission fades out and the church is 
composed of nationals and missionaries 
working as a unit, whether at the station 
or at the annual conference. This is a 
new day, let us rejoice in it. 


FOUNDATION 


Approximately two years ago friends of Miss Erma Birky established a per- 
manent fund of $1,000, earnings of which should be allocated to the Congo stu- 


dent aid program. 


Requests for student aid exceed receipts. A recent visit to Congo indicates that 
the economically deprived areas of the rural church prohibit qualified enter- 
prising young people from acquiring an adequate education because of lack of 


means. 


Additional contributions toward this fund will be appreciated. If the Congo 
church is to continue to produce leaders, outside funds will be required to make 
this possible. The alternate to this is more missionaries capable of providing such 


leadership. 
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“At that time (1946) there was only one ordained Congolese pastor 
in the whole of the CIM (presently EMC) area. Today there are 
forty-eight ordained Congolese serving under the EMC.” 


FROM ONE to 


From the very beginning of our mis- 
sion work in Congo it has been the con- 
viction of the missionaries that the Con- 
golese can best be evangelized by a 
Congolee. Consequently, emphasis was 
immediately placed upon the preparing 
of native teacher-evangelists. They played 
the double role of teaching the village 
children the three “R’s” and ministering 
spiritually to the people of the village. 
He would rise early in the morning in 
order to go from house to house to round 
up his students. Entirely too often neither 
the parents nor the children could see 
any advantage in book learning, so un- 
less the teacher-evangelist would begin 
early in the morning to gather the chil- 
dren before they had strayed too far 
they would most likely not attend school 
that day. This early morning gathering 
up of the children was often strongly re- 
sented by the parents who often had 
other plans for their children. But by 
sheer force of willpower and persever- 
ance the teacher often out-maneuvered 
the parents. The fruits of such devotion 
to duty is seen in many of our better 
trained leaders of today. Most of those 
early evangelists had only a second or 
third grade level of training. They made 
up with zeal and enthusiasm what they 
lacked in training. The rapid growth of 


Dick 


FORTY - EIGHT 


by Elmer Dick 


the Church of Christ in Congo is largely 
due to the dedication of those poorly 
trained teacher-evangelists. Many of 
them were extremely jealous and proud 
of their work. 


From among the better qualified men 
some were soon promoted to the task 
of an overseer or superintendent. These 
men were of tremendous assistance to 
the missionary as he attempted to evan- 
gelize the distant villages. He was held 
directly responsible for the quality of 
work done by these evangelists. This 
meant that he must spend much time 
away from home encouraging his evan- 
gelists to do a better job. 


As the church continued to progress 
and develop toward a more mature Chris- 
tianity, certain men were picked from 
among the superintendents to be installed 
as assistant pastors and deacons. Bible 
schools were being developed and a 
strong emphasis was placed upon the 
proper training of the future church 
leaders. The standard of these schools 
has been raised as the academic back- 
ground of the student has improved. It 
is strongly felt that the pastor and the 
other church leaders need to be as well 
or better informed as his members. 


Therefore, he needs to have special- 
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ized training such as is offered in our 
Institut Biblique at Kalonda, The Theo- 
logical School in Kinshasa, and the Fac- 
ulte de Teologie of the Protestant Uni- 
versity at Kisangani. 

Any young man who feels he has been 
called to the ministry must successfully 
pass the course offered by one of the 
three mentioned schools or their equiva- 
lent. In order to qualify as a student he 
must pass an entrance exam after hav- 
ing been endorsed by their church coun- 
cil and the district conference. This will 
mean that he has lived an acceptable 
Christian life and has shown an interest 
in spiritual work and has an aptitude 
for Christian leadership. The District 
Conference usually assumes at least part 
of his expense as a student. In our In- 
stitut Bibliaue as well as in the Theo- 
logical School it is required that the stu- 
dent’s wife also follow a_ prescribed 
course of study geared to the needs of 
the wife of a pastor. After graduating 
from such a school the candidate pastor 
must serve as a church leader at least 
two years before he can be accepted for 
ordination. 

In the case of an older man who has 
done outstanding work as a church lead- 
er and through the years has used his 
pastoral talents and has the gift of 
Scripture interpretation, he too can be 
recommended for ordination even though 
he has not come via the afore-named 
schools of pastoral training. All recom- 
mended pastoral candidates must also 
pass the approval of the commission on 
evangelism of the general conference of 
the EMC who finally recommend that 
the named candidate be duly ordained to 
the ministry. The commission on evan- 
gelism also recommends to the general 
conference in what district or station the 
new pastor will serve. It is the District’s 
responsibility exactly where the newly 
ordained pastor will serve and the nature 
of his work. 

If a certain district refuses to recom- 
mend an eligible young man for ordina- 
tion because he comes from a minority 
group the general conference can take 
action and recommend the ordination of 
such men. 

Through the few years of the mis- 
sion’s existence we feel the Lord has 
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abundantly blessed in that He raised up 
a group of church leaders that are very 
capable. 

Upon our arrival on the field in 1946 
there were two assistant pastors in the 
entire mission area. One of these was 
under church discipline and has to date 
not been reinstated. The other one felt 
that he was getting up in years so he 
wished to retire from the active min- 
istry in order to better make financial 
provision for his family. Shortly there- 
after it was established that he had al- 
ready been living in secret polygamy 
for some time. At that time all the pas- 
toral responsibilities were given to me. 
Today eight Congolese pastors are serv- 
ing in this same area beside two young 
pastoral candidates. Truly the Lord has 
done great and marvelous things in the 
Congo. At that time (1946) there was 
only one ordained Congolee pastor in 
the whole of the CIM (presently EMC) 
area. Today there are forty-eight or- 
dained Congolese serving under the EMC. 
With the exception of a few of the older 
ones, all of these men are products of 
our pastoral training schools. 

In former years there was the constant 
danger of a young man being attracted 
to the work of a church leader because 
of the prestige of such a position and be- 
cause the money received compared fa- 
vorably with that of many other public 
servants. Today this is no longer the 
case. Because of the multitude of Con- 
golese now serving in public leadership 
positions the honor connected with such 
an office has to a certain extent evap- 
orated. Secondly, the church is still too 
poor financially to give to their leaders 
the salaries that the public servants now 
serving under the government are re- 
ceiving. Most of our young men now 
studying for the ministry have left a 
job that pays about twice as much as 
they can expect to get while serving as 
a pastor. This therefore means that both 
the man and his wife must be deeply 
devoted to their Lord and have a strong 
sense of concern for the spiritual wel- 
fare of their fellowmen. 

Again, we praise the Lord for what 
He has done in Congo in these few. 
years past and are looking forward to 
even greater things in the future. 








“The real problem is between the ancestral spirits and the Holy 
Spirit. When there is no relationship between the Word of God 
and the “Spirit,” all kinds of strange ideas come to view.” 


Schmallenberger 


from BELIEVERS to UNBELIEVERS 


Believers are Christians and unbeliev- 
ers are non-Christians. This article tells 
of those who embraced Christianity as 
taught and lived by the missionaries and 
later rejected it. 

In today’s Congo there are millions 
of believers in our established churches 
and the Catholics greatly outnumber the 
Protestants. 

Why do so many of our believers 
who are considered Christians become 
unbelievers? From observations, reading, 
and interviews, we have gotten informa- 
tion which should help us to draw con- 
clusions. 

The climate for indigenous religious 
movements was created long before In- 
dependence in 1960. When the cults 
made their appearance many church 
members left their groups to join them. 
Most of these movements sprang from 
our Protestant churches. 

It is difficult for western minds to 
comprehend the magical power and in- 
fluence of Africa’s traditional religion 
upon its people. We know that indig- 
enous movements attach magical value 
to the symbols of the past and to the 
symbols of the contact culture which are 
accepted. Magic takes on many forms 
and is still a problem in our established 
churches. Legalism, moralism, ritual pro- 
hibitions, rituals, and liturgies are all 
forms of magic to the African. 

Like the traditional religion, some of 
the movements have no creed or state- 
ment of faith. Their religion is ex- 


by Fanny Schmallenberger 


pressed only by rituals which in some 
cases are very elaborate. 

Protestants have not given the Af- 
ricans a very rich heritage in their ritual 
or liturgy. Perhaps this is one reason 
why most of the nativistic movements 
have grown out of the Protestant church. 

One pre-independence movement that 
numbers its followers by the thousands 
has its headquarters at Kinshasa but its 
influence is felt far and wide. They have 
their own schools and a large church in 
the capital city. 

The founder of this movement had 
been a good preacher and a powerful 
figure in a large mission. He practiced 
faith healing and permitted many native 
elements in the ritual he followed. Emo- 
tionalism ran high and people were car- 
ried away by it. Some brought their 
dead hoping for a resurrection. Many 
people left their jobs in order to move 
closer to where the action was taking 
place. This leader asked his people to 
abandon fetishes, obscene dances, and 
polygamy—all belonging to their tradi- 
tional culture. Scores of believers left 
their churches to join the group. All of 
this caused an unfavorable reaction from 
the Government and from some mission- 
aries. In a short time the movement had 
revolutionary and anti-White character- 
istics. 

Largely because of persecution this 
self-appointed leader became a prophet 
and the messiah of his people. He was 
quickly proclaimed the God of the 
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Blacks. However he did not live long 
enough to actually usurp Christ’s place. 
He did however become the link be- 
tween the people and the supernatural 
world like the diviner or medicine man. 
In African society ancestors and the 
supernatural world are never far away. 

They believe the Holy Spirit really 
possesses a prophet when he is seized 
with violent convulsions and _ various 
contortions. These are the exact symp- 
toms a diviner has when he possesses. 
and is possessed by the “Spirit” which 
they believe the Supreme Being has sent 
and given to him by his ancestors. 
Through this power he is able to recall 
the dead ancestors and use them as 
guardians. One can see that the transi- 
tion from the “Spirit” possessing a di- 
viner to the Holy Spirit possessing a 
prophet is easily made. 

The real problem is between the an- 
cestral spirits and the Holy Spirit. When 
there is no relationship between the 
Word of God and the “Spirit” all kinds 
of strange ideas come to view. 

For centuries the African hankered 
after force and life. To him everything 
has force and this includes inanimate 
objects. For this reason it is the ultimate 
in value. 

Missionaries have been accused of not 
letting the Africans in on how to get 
the special force or secret magic by 
which they prosper or procure wisdom 
and power. They have done many good 
deeds, the Africans say, but they have 
not shown us how we may come into 
full possession of the Holy Spirit’s power. 
Where are the miracles? No one is 
healed. No one is raised from the dead. 
Why can’t we perform the same mira- 
cles the apostles did? Isn’t Jesus the 
same today as He was yesterday and 
will be tomorrow? 

There are quite a number of cults in 
the Mutena area so many of our believ- 
ers have been persuaded or enticed to 
become unbelievers. 

Sometime ago several young men ask- 
ed one of our fellows to leave the church 
and join their group. For what reason? 
They told John that their god was strong 
and if he belonged to the group he 
would have no more worries about death; 
that his tribal witch doctor would be 
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powerless to kill him by witchcraft even 
if his relatives or enemies paid him to 
do so. John thought this was just the 
thing so he paid the entrance fee of five 
zaires (about $10.00) and became a mem- 
ber. He meets with the group every Sun- 
day noon. Their god is a bottle con- 
taining parts of a fish, sand, bird feath- 
ers, and perfume. This is known as 
medicine. The Bible and regular hymns 
are used in the service. The leader calls 
himself a pastor. When he has a sizable 
amount of zaires he chooses another pas- 
tor to take his place and he sneaks out 
of the area. John told one of our dea- 
cons that he is about to become a be- 
liever again and wants to return to the 
church. 

Another group worships only at night. 
They assemble among the graves they 
have dug for themselves. At the head 
of each grave there is a cross. The lead- 
er places a dish at a convenient place 
and the adherents drop their offerings 
into the dish. During the ceremony a 
figure robed in white with his face cov- 
ered and his arms raised stands before 
the people. One of his helpers talks for 
him and says, “Look at your god.” The 
crowd is jubilant. After a short time the 
meeting is dismissed and their god has 
“spirited” himself away. 


Pierre, a deacon who lives about three 
miles away, told me of another cult 
which is a breakaway from an older 
one. Several of his younger brothers 
are in this group. Ever so many of our 
believers have joined it. Why? Because 
they have been promised healing for 
their bodies and immunity from death 
by witchcraft. 

The pastor baptizes the men and his 
wife baptizes the women. They preach 
from the Bible and sing from our hymn- 
books. 

It appears that African believers be- 
come unbelievers largely because they 
are looking for and need power. Power 
to regulate the elements, power to over- 
come disease and death, power to con- 
trol the spirit world, and power to restore 
the authority and dignity of their own 
leaders. 

And believers were added to unbe- 
lievers. 
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“One week is spent at each regional center conducting Bible classes 
and refresher courses for all the evangelists of the area. All Chris- 
tians within walking distance are urged to attend. Average attend- 
ance has been around fifty. Four or five subjects are taught with 


sometimes as many teachers. 


The entire morning is given to 


classes. The afternoons and evenings are spent in evangelistic 
efforts. Services are held in each of the evangelists’ villages as well 
as other villages without a leader. It is an unusual service if there 
is no visible response on the part of those who have spiritual needs.” 


Rocke 


from UNBELIEVERS — 
to BELIEVERS in the PATH 


Why don’t we see you missionaries in 
our villages anymore? Did love die in 
1960? You just want to sit in your 
homes on the big station? These words 
come to our ears these days. We try to 
explain that many of the old patterns 
have changed because of necessity. The 
disruption that centered around the 
achievement of independence on June 
30, 1960, has affected all of us. 

All our stations were evacuated for a 
time. Some of them have been without 
missionaries most of the time since. How- 
ever, this had not been a disadvantage 
in every case. The pastors and local 
churches experienced new responsibilities 
of being on their own. Many pastors 
have risen to the occasion and have 
carried on a sacrificial work of visiting 
the outlying areas. Others have found 
it too difficult or have failed to give 
up their place of leadership and compar- 
ative ease of life on the station. 

The Congo church leadership is still 
hoping for missionaries who will be free 
for evangelistic work reaching out into 
all the regional church areas. There are 
many villages without any Christian wit- 
ness where Christ should be made 
known. The growing city areas also pre- 
sent a great challenge and opportunity 
for evangelistic work. 

Ina and I are happy to have had the 
opportunity to be engaged in this type 


by Glenn Rocke 


of work, not full time but for several 
months out of the year. Our aim has 
been to strengthen the present structure 
of believers by a Bible teaching ministry. 
Also we aimed to challenge the youth 
in our schools and villages in general 
with the claims of Christ. We mission- 
aries were not the big feature in this 
work, such as main speaker, teacher, 
or singer. Our chief work was organiza- 
tion and promotion. Our purpose was 
to go as a team of five or six workers— 
at least two pastors, a leader of the 
women’s work, a nurse from the station 
dispensary, and an evangelist such as 
Shidi Lazalo. 

A station area geographically is the 
size of several counties in one of our 
central states. This area is divided into 
a number of regions. Each regional cen- 
ter has usually a full grade school pro- 
gram of six years. Here the pastor or 
the overseer of the region lives. There 
are from five to ten evangelists living in 
their respective villages in this respective 
village in this region. 

One week is spent at each regional 
center conducting Bible classes and re- 
fresher courses for all the evangelists of 
the area. All Christians within walking 
distance are urged to attend these classes. 
Average attendance has been around fifty. 
Four or five subjects are taught with 
sometimes as many teachers. The entire 
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morning is given to these classes. The 
afternoons and evenings are spent in 
evangelistic efforts. Services are held in 
each of the evangelists’ villages as well 
as other villages without a leader. It is 
an unusual service if there is no visible 
response on the part of those who have 
spiritual needs. 

After the service the medicine box is 
brought out and the crowd remains to 
get some treatment for their aches and 
pains. The leaders of the women’s work 
calls a meeting. The financial records 
of their meager offerings are checked 
over usually revealing some amazing 
methods of bookkeeping. New notebooks 
and study helps are left for their meet- 
ings. They are encouraged to have sew- 
ing classes. If there are women who are 
able and willing to be teachers some 
sewing materials gathered in the States 
will be left for them to use. 

After this week together many faces 
become familiar and some names are 
attached to the right people. The expo- 
sure one to another gives opportunity to 
get under the surface of things. Serious 
questions of doubt concerning what the 
missionaries have taught come out. 
Many new sects have appeared. Some 
claim that the missionary has not told 
them everything about the Bible and 
God. We’ve not told them our secret to 
the power of the Holy Spirit. Such false 
ideas have caused many to do some re- 
thinking of their faith, Many a Chris- 
tian has left our church, some of them 
reluctantly, because of the pressure put 
on them by these dissident groups. 

During this week of Bible teaching 
and preaching there have been those who 
have come back into the fellowship of 
our churches, They often declare that 
they were hoodwinked and persuaded to 
join a new group which was out for 
numbers with nothing of value to offer. 
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It is very rewarding to hear the stirring 
testimonies of appreciation for the new 
light and understanding which have 
come through this week of Bible studies. 
The numbers strengthened and preserved 
in their faith in God give great impetus 
to continue in this type of service. 


The greatest response comes from. the 
children and youth. At each center there 
are a hundred and more students. The 
speaker of the morning chapel services 
has a great opportunity to bring them to 
a place of decision concerning Christ. 
The response to the appeal usually given 
on the last day is very touching. These 
are the church of tomorrow. Among 
them are the leaders of tomorrow—of 
the church and of Congo. 


Some of the centers have a strong 
Youth for Christ program. Singing their 
own compositions with rhythms native 
to their culture is their strong feature. 
Singing gospel songs around the fire un- 
til the wee hours is a fitting Christian 
contrast to what goes on around the fires 
of the heathen.. These are Congo’s young 
being added to the church. Thank God 
for a willingness to listen in Congo to- 
day. There is an earnest seeking on the 
part of many. There is a freedom to 
questioning. There is no acceptance just 
to please the missionary. They are not 
ready to accept everything at face value. 
The whys and wherefores of Christian 
faith are sought. 


What a challenge this presents for a 
continued ministry among the people of 
Africa. Predictions are that there will be 
more Christians in Africa at the close of 
this century than in any other continent 
in the world. We cannot contemplate a 
withdrawal with work in this land at the 
very time there is an unusual openness 
and readiness to respond to the message 
of redemption in Jesus Christ. 
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ADDRESSES OF C.I.M. MISSIONARIES 


Retired: 


Miss Erma Birky 
33 South Parkwood 
Pasadena, California 91107 


Rev. Frank J. Enns 
Inman, Kansas 67546 


Rev. and Mrs. Archie Graber 
R.R. 2 
Stryker, Ohio 43557 


Mrs. Emma Moser 
505 West Main Street 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Miss Anna Quiring 

Box 105 

Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
56159 


Rev. and Mrs. Russell Schnell 
5 S. Lake Dr. 
Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


Miss Agnes Sprunger 
R.R. 1, Swiss Village 
Berne, Indiana 46711 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Yoder 
2131 E. Union Dr. 
Phoenix, Arizona 85024 


Mr. and Mrs. John E. Klaassen 
1317 B Preston Avenue 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Miss Mary Penner 
Box 245 
Altona, Manitoba, Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Richard L. Steiner 


Taylor University 
Upland, Indiana 46989 


Dr. and Mrs. John Byler 
124 N. Holiday Dr. 
South Bend, Indiana 46615 


Miss Bertha Miller 
609 E. Cypress St. 
Glendale, Calif. 91205 


Rev. and Mrs. George B. Neufeld 


2926 S. 6th 
Elkhart, Ind. 46514 


On Extended Leave: 


Rev. and Mrs. Ellis Gerber 
1618 South Delaware 
Mason City, Iowa 50401 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold Graber 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Miss Mary Hiebert 

33006 Fraserway 
Abbotsford, British Columbia 
Canada 


Rev. and Mrs. Levi Keidel 
Elbing, Kansas 67041 


Dr. and Mrs. Melvin Loewen 
B.P. 1850 
Abidjan Ivory Coast, Africa 


Miss Selma Unruh 


202 South Birch Street 
Hillsboro, Kansas 67063 


On Furlough 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Entz 
Route 3 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Rev. and Mrs. Glenn Rocke 
Rt. 1, Box 350 
Pekin, Ill. 61554 


Miss Anita Janzen 
# 402-1525 Bathurst 
Toronto 349, Ontario, Canada 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Classen 
Mountain Lake, Minn. 56159 
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On the Field 


ETEK 

B. P. 4742 

Kinshasa IT 

Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Buller 
Rev. and Mrs. Peter Falk 


IMCK Tshikaji 

B. P. 205 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Dr. and Mrs. John E. Zook 
Hulda Banman 


IME 
Kimpese via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Drs. Walter and Betty Shelly 
Tina Warkentin 


LECO 
B. P. 123, Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dirks 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rempel 


CIM Hostel 

B. P. 4081, Kinshasa II 

Republic of Congo 
Rey. and Mrs. Harold Harms 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon J. Sprunger 


LIPROKA 

B. P. 900 

Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 


Rev. & Mrs. Wilbert Neuenschwander 


STUDIPROKA 
B. P. 700 
Luluabourg via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Sprunger 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert Schmidt 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Buller 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Charlesville Station 
Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Ewert 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Sprunger 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Hershberger 
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B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 


Kalonda Station 
Republic of Congo 


Dr. and Mrs. James Bertsche 
Frieda Guengerich 

Tina Quiring 

Aganetha Friesen 

Rev. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Martens 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Braun 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Kamalaya Station 
Republic of Congo 

Rev. and Mrs. Ben Eidse 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 

Mukedi Station 

Republic of Congo 
Dr. and Mrs. Merle Schwartz 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Unruh 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlo Raid 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Mutena Station 
Republic of Congo 
Rev. and Mrs. Elmer Dick 
Fanny Schmallenberger 
Leona Schrag 
Lois Slagle 


B. P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Nyanga Station 
Republic of Congo 
Mary Epp 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Harder 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Isaac 
Anna V. Liechty 
Betty Quiring 
Mr. and Mrs. Fremont Regier 
Rey. and Mrs. Earl Roth 
Lodema Short 
Elda Hiebert 


Athenee Officielle 
B. P. 50 
Moanda via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo 
Rey. and Mrs. Harvey Barkman 





The Congo Inland Mission was founded in 1911 to engage interested 
Mennonite bodies in a united effort to (1) carry out the last command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of preaching the Gospel to every creature 
(Matt. 28:19-20, Mark 16:15), and (2) to build His church in accord- 
ance with His own espoused purpose. (Matt. 16:18, 1 Cor. 3:11.) 


To accomplish these objectives, the mission has sought to develop 
in its assigned geographic area, a balanced program of evangelism, 
Christian leadership training, education, medical assistance, and re- 
lated efforts directed to strengthening the Christian village com- 
munity life with the church as its center. 


Now the church is planted and self-governing. By request of the 
church, missionaries continue to give assistance in church administra- 
tion and technology. The church receives economic aid from the mis- 


CONGO INLAND MISSION 


sion to strengthen its cause. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
226 West High St. 


Elkhart, Indiana 46514 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Reuben Short, Exec. Secretary 

Art B. Janz, Office Mgr. and Treas. 
Martini A. Janz, Dir. Ladies’ Aux. 

Kay Frances Scharping, Office Secretary 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 
(For receiving and receipting of funds) 


Commission on Overseas Mission 
722 Main Street, Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Evangelical Mennonite Church 
7237 Leo Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46825 


E.M.B. Conference 
5800 S. 14th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


AFRICAN HEADQUARTERS 
B.P. 1, Tshikapa via Kinshasa 
Republic of Congo, Africa 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 


President 

Milo Nussbaum 

1050 S. Fourth 
Morton, Illinois 61550 


Vice-President 
Elmer Neufeld 
Bluffton College 
Bluffton, Ohio 45817 


Recording Secretary 
Heinz Janzen 

722 Main St., Box 347 
Newton, Kansas 67114 


Treasurer 
George Loewen 
Steinbach, Manitoba 


CANADA 

BOARD MEMBERS Term Expires 
Andrews Me Rupp, EM@a en... fo 
Baw Bertsche. EMC ees. ae 1971 
WaldovE.” Harder, GEM 2s... £. 1971 
Ra leebarizier.-GCMe eas cee: 1971 
Andrew R. Shelly, GCM ........ 1971 
Williamekesenrys EMBs c.f 1971 
Heinz JanzenuGCM ae. co = 5. 1972 
Robert Stutzman, GCM ......... 1972 
Allan Wiebe, EMB .............. 1972 
Archie Graber EMC. .... oss. : 1972 
Charles LisbilW EMC...) 3. 4..1972 
William Janzen, GCM .......... 1972 
MauricesstanivyrAls sa. 2... caren. : 1971 
Robert, Zehr EVGA... Meee 1973 
Milo Nussbaum, EMC .......... 1973 
George Loewen, EMB .......... 1973 
Rte LEOVET CIC fe Wee cde, eek 1970 
Elmer Neufeld, GCM .. ....... 1970 
Walter Gering; GtSM), «3 sms. we 1970 
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Approved budgetary projects for 1971. These are included in 
the 1971 budget askings and any individual or group wishing to 
designate funds for any of the projects listed below it will be 
appreciated. Your conference will get credit accordingly. 


Operation of the Kalonda Bible Institute 


for the school: year /..7. ee ee ee $5,450 
Operation of the Theological School including | 

tuition for EMC students: 2 5y..e ee eee ee 5,086 
Operation of medical programs (not paid by patients) .... 2,588 
Literature distribution, sprintms; ¢tc 302. eee 7,438 
Christian, education, - 4.4. -.4 os ee eee 2,000 
Christ-forsAll 2.) 2) Ath) ae ne 1,142 
Microscopes for: dispensaries \( 12) "oe meres cee te 1,800 
Open. ten’ rutal; dispensaries 3)... 3 ane nen 400 
Equipment for Nyanga medical ward ................ 2,400 
Radio transmitter for Shamuana 4). -e eee 500 
Kalonda airstrip (now in preparation) ................ 200 
Medical: Ward«(Kalonda) 22) 2) eae = St it 5,500 
IMCK.) askine: forcfumiture aipue ce cae ee 500 


The above can be broken down into smaller units. Any con- 
tribution to the above will be appreciated. Further requests will 
be honored. 
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